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Refresh the Visitor with Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


It is the growing custom to offer the chance visitor a cup of 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, and why? Because it forms a delicious and 
refreshing beverage, welcome alike to young and old. It entices by its 
fragrant aroma and delights the palate by its delicate flavour. In cold 
weather it is specially cheering, furnishing warmth and nourishment to the 


body without taxing the digestive organs. 
easily and rapidly made ready by simply pouring on Bozling water. 
Directions on every tin. 
Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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CHAPTER X. 


SUNDAY SERMONS. 


N a Sunday afternoon, when the weather was of that soft, 
spring-like character which it not unfrequently assumes in 

the course of the long, fitful English winter, Marie Ludlow was 
walking in the park with Mr. Rickaby, who had just overtaken 
her. Having been to church with some friends, she had after- 


wards proceeded on foot with them to what has become a 
recognised meeting-place for those who have been thus devoutly 
engaged, as well as for a good many who have not. Mr. Rickaby 
had; but it must be supposed that he had paid less attention 
than he ought to have done to prayer and precept at the place 
of worship which he affected, for his manner exhibited some 
unwillingness to forgive those who had trespassed against him. 

“ At last,” he began, “I have caught you! For how long you 
have been diligently and deftly dodging me I can’t remember, 
but now escape is impossible; so, if you please, Miss Ludlow, we 
will have it out.” 

“By all means,” answered Marie sweetly. ‘Bear in mind, 
though, that if I wanted to ‘dodge’ you, as you call it, I could 
beckon up a third person in a moment.” 

“Do that,” retorted Mr. Rickaby, endeavouring to impart an 
expression of much ferocity to his round and rosy countenance, 
“and Dll say what I have to say in the presence of that third 
person; upon my word, I will! Well, now—what do you mean 
by it? This isn’t a rebuke, though I’m far from saying that you 
don’t deserve one; it’s merely a request for information.” 

Marie smiled and did not go through the form of inviting him 
to explain himself. Nevertheless, her answer, which was delayed 
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for some seconds, was not a direct one. What she said, after her 
companion, who was half a head shorter than she, had twice 
glanced up at her, like an impatient bantam, was: 

“You want me to meddle; but you really give me no pretext 
for meddling. It isn’t quite enough to say that you don’t like 
Mr. Heneage, and that he once owed more money than he could 
pay, and so forth. Besides”—here she paused a moment and 
sighed—‘ it hangs and drags; perhaps it isn’t going to come to 
anything, after all.” 

“T don’t believe it is,’ Mr. Rickaby returned. “I’ve been 
watching the couple to whom you allude pretty narrowly, and 
my conviction is that the girl is not in earnest. She is playing 
with him, either for the fun of the thing or for some purpose of 
her own, and Heneage doesn’t dare to speak out lest he should be 
refused. But that’s another matter; that isn’t my quarrel with 
you.” 

“T am sorry to hear that you have a quarrel with me,” said 
Marie, raising her eyebrows. 

“Not a bit more sorry than Iam to have one, my dear Miss 
Ludlow,” the little man resolutely rejoined, “and if you tell me 
that you are making young Westenhanger your slave out of—out 
of—what shall I say ?—-genuine regard for him, why, then there 
will be no quarrel at all. I shouldn’t presume to utter another 
word in that case.” 

“Oh, Lord Westenhanger?” said Marie, looking amused; for 
indeed she had not expected to be taken to task on his account, 
and he certainly was not her slave. 

“Just so. Everybody has noticed it, and I suppose you have 
noticed that it has been noticed. Now, as one of his oldest 
friends, and an old friend of your father’s too, I want to know 
what it means.” 

“Have you asked Lord Westenhanger ?” 

“Yes; and all I get out of him is a panegyric upon you, which 
may or may not be merited, but which isn’t enlightening. Why 
are you doing this, Miss Ludlow?” 

“ Well—out of genuine regard for him, then,” answered Marie, 
laughing. “Oh, not, of course, because I want to marry him any 
more than he wants to marry me, How could you imagine any- 
thing so grotesque?” 

“TI didn’t imagine it,” Mr. Rickaby replied gloomily, “I am 
afraid that what I imagined was neither more nor less than the 
truth. I wish it wasn’t the truth; for I tell you plainly that I 
don’t think that sort of thing much to your credit.” 

“What sort of thing?” Marie inquired. ‘I hope we are not 
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going to quarrel, Mr. Rickaby, but I don’t like being told that 
my conduct is discreditable.” 

“Can’t help that,” returned the valiant Rickaby; “I shall say 
what I think, and I do think it discreditable—this setting to 
work to captivate a young fellow whom you have no idea of 
marrying, and who was in a fair way towards making an admirable 
marriage, if only he had been let alone. And why? That's 
what beats me! In the name of wonder, why? I could have 
understood you better, though I don’t say that I should have dis- 
approved of you any less, if the pocr lad’s rival had been a better 
man than he, either personally or socially; but a worthless, 
impudent vagabond like Gordon Heneage!—I never should have 
believed it of you!” 

Marie balanced for a moment upon the brink of a rupture of 
friendly relations; but a touch of pathos in the little man’s face 
and voice disarmed her, and she replied quite gently : 

“TI forgive you. You are disappointed, and that makes you 
extravagant, as well as unjust. I won’t defend myself against 
your accusation; it really wouldn’t be worth while. But even 
supposing I deserved it, would you have much right to reprove 
me? You would like to make up a match between Lord Westen- 
hanger, who is a protégé of yours, and Gracie Barron, because she 
has a large fortune, and you have done all you could—that wasn’t 
much, I admit, still you would have done more if it had been in 
your power—to bring it to pass. Let it be supposed, for the 
sake of argument, that I want Mr. Heneage, who is a protégé of 
mine, to marry Gracie, not because she has a large fortune, but 
because I believe he really loves her. Motive for motive, won’t 
mine bear comparison with yours?” 

“You are shifting your ground!” cried Mr. Rickaby; “I was 
speaking of methods, not motives. You are entitled to have a 
protégé, no doubt, though I could have wished you a more decent 
one; it’s your method of helping him that I complain of.” 

“Seriously? But of course you are not serious. You can’t 
really imagine that I am either as vain or as base as you try to 
make me out. You scold me because you are cross, and I don’t 
at all wonder at your being cross. Perhaps I do wonder a little 
what you expect to gain by scolding me.” 

Mr. Rickaby groaned. “I have never,” he confessed, “found 
that scolding a woman had the result of diverting her from her 
purpose. But, Miss Ludlow, you are more reasonable and legs 
selfish than most women, and it may be just because you are 
neither vain nor base that you don’t understand what mischief 
you are working. If I have misjudged you in any way I beg 
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your pardon; but the fact remains that, whether intentionally or 
not, you are placing young Westenhanger in a position to deprive 
him of all chance with Miss Barron after she has refused the other 
fellow, as I, for my part, believe she will.” 

How was Marie to explain to this well-meaning, dull-witted 
Briton that there are all manner of shades of sentiment, and that 
she was employing anodynes, not poisons, in the case which she 
had taken under her care? She despaired of making him under- 
stand, and merely said : 

“Dear Mr. Rickaby, you have discovered a mare’s nest. Lord 
Westenhanger is as safe in every respect with me as he would be 
if you held him tight under your own arm, like a terrier, ready 
to fling him out and let him take his chance at the psychological 
moment. Only I daresay you know that he would never let you 
hold him and that no blandishments of yours would have kept 
him in London up to now.” 

There was some truth in that, if there was not a great deal of 
comfort. But Mr. Rickaby, who had not yet spoken his last 
word, would have continued the dispute, had it not been inter- 
rupted at this point by an elderly gentleman who stopped to 
shake hands with him and then bowed to Miss Ludlow, with the 
evident intention of bringing her, if possible, to a standstill. 

That was very easily done, seeing that if there was one person 
more than another with whom Marie desired to have a few words 
just then, it was General Heneage. Rickaby also recognised in 
the General a probable ally; for, knowing the old man as well as 
he did, he was persuaded that Gordon would receive no support 
from that quarter. There are plenty of fathers who would at 
least refrain from hindering a match the result of which would 
be to take a spendthrift son off their hands ; but General Heneage 
was not one of them. Without loss of time, therefore, Mr. 
Rickaby espied some acquaintances, skipped off to accost them 
and left Miss Ludlow to make what she could of the kindest- 
hearted, most honourable and most stiff-necked man in England, 

“Tt is a piece of good fortune for me to have come across you, 
Miss Ludlow,” the General began at once. “I am only in London 
for a few days, staying with one of my married daughters, and I 
hardly ventured to hope that I should see you.” 

“TI suppose,” observed Marie, “you forgot the address that 
Mrs. Barron gave you that day at Windsor.” 

“No; but after what I said to you that day, I am sure you 
will understand that I could not very well pay my respects in a 
house where I am sorry to hear that my son Gordon is to be met 
at all hours.” 
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“Perhaps not, if you are still as unforgiving as you professed 
to be that day.” 

“Oh, I haven’t changed my mind since then; nothing has 
happened to make me change it. But, unless I have been mis- 
informed, things are happening which ought to make you change 
yours. You told me, if you remember, that you were not intimate 
with my son and that very likely you never would be; but now it 
seems that Gordon is—well, not to mince matters, paying his 
addresses to Miss Barron. I thought he would; that was just 
what I was afraid of, and although I may be taking a liberty in 
speaking to you upon the subject, my excuse must be that the 
case is urgent. If I saw a lady upon the point of being run over 
by an omnibus, I shouldn’t apologise for seizing her by the 
shoulders and swinging her out of danger.” 

“‘ But if she had seen the omnibus all the time and knew quite 
well what she was about, she might not thank you,” Marie 
observed, 

“My dear young lady, it is quite impossible that Miss Barron 
can know what she is about!” 

“Well, it isn’t upon Miss Barron’s shoulders that you are 
laying hands. As for me, General Heneage, I shall be quite 
ready to thank you when you have told me just exactly what the 
danger is.” 

The General heaved an impatient sigh. “TI recollect telling 
you that Gordon is a bad-hearted fellow. Assuming that to be 
true, it would be sufficient, I imagine. Am I to prove it?” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, I mind! I don’t wish to stand between Gordon and any 
prospect that he may have of bettering his position by honest 
means. Indeed, I should even now be glad to put him in the way 
of earning his bread honestly—as perhaps I might. But since [ 
can’t think it honest of him to scheme for the fortune of a girl 
who is ignorant of his history and whom he would certainly treat 
as he has treated all those who have ever cared for him, I can 
but try to open your eyes to his real character. ‘To begin with, 
he has broken his word to me repeatedly. By my way of thinking, 
a man who breaks his word of honour once deserves no second 
chance; but Gordon has had—I don’t exaggerate—half a dozen 
chances at least, and if he were given a dozen more, it would be 
the same story over again.” 

“T thinks he admits that he has behaved badly to you,” said 
Marie. 

“Does he admit that he has behaved badly to his sisters and 
his brothers and his friends? At one time or another he has 
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robbed them all. Oh, for the matter of that, I daresay he would 
admit it if you were to ask him. It is by affecting that sort of 
plausible recklessness and irresponsibility that he gets himself 
pardoned ; though nobody ever lived who deserved pardon less. 
Why, only this morning his sister, who has made God knows 
what sacrifices for him, and for whom he cares no more than 
he does for any man, woman or child on earth, was trying 
to persuade me that I had been too hard upon him! Too hard 
upon him!” 

“Do you know, General Heneage,” said Marie, “you don’t 
convince me that his sister is wrong. I think I can understand 
how you feel, and I don’t blame you; but then I think I can 
understand how he feels too.” 

“T fear you don’t understand the point, Miss Ludlow. The 
point isn’t that Gordon has committed this or that offence; I 
suppose it has happened to most of us to do things that we are 
ashamed to look back upon. The point is that he is not ashamed 
—that it isn’t in him to be ashamed—that he has no conscience, 
no sense of honour, no guide of conduct whatsoever, except self- 
interest and self-indulgence. Consequently, his wife is bound to 
be a most unhappy woman.” 

“You are certainly too hard upon him,” Marie concluded, after 
a moment of silence. “But what would you have me do? If 
Gracie Barron doesn’t care for him she is in no need of protec- 
tion; if she does, a faithful report of what you: have been 
saying would probably make her care for him more, rather 
than less.” 

Marie spoke with some knowledge of her sex ; perhaps also with 
some self-knowledge, At all events, the effect produced upon her 
by the two lectures to which she had listened during her walk 
was quite the reverse of that desired by the lecturers, General 
Heneage, who could say no more than he had said, and who had 
said more than most men in his place would have deemed it 
incumbent on them to say, retired when the friends who had 
taken Marie to church joined her. Presently they carried her off 
to a luncheon party; it was not until late in the afternoon that 
she returned to Hill Street, where she found Mrs. Barron all 
alone and somewhat peevishly resentful of solitude. 

“T don’t know but I am getting tired of London,” that lady 
declared ; “I believe I made a mistake in renewing my tenancy of 
this house for another three months. It’s all very well for you, 
who can go out and amuse yourself just as often as you feel like 
it, but sitting indoors here for a whole Sunday afternoon makes 
me sort of homesick.” 
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“Tf you knew how little I have been amusing myself!” exclaimed 
Marie. “ But it’s too bad that you should have been left with 
nobody to amuse you. Where is Gracie?” 

“Gone to a Queen’s Hall concert. I understood she was to 
meet Mr. Heneage there; she appears to meet him most every- 
where now. Marie, I wish she had never met him anywhere! I 
remember your telling me that Lord Westenhanger was not a 
catch; but he would have satisfied me well enough, and it’s my 
belief that he would have satisfied Gracie too, if you hadn’t——” 

“Yes?” said Marie quietly. 

But Mrs. Barron’s sense of injury was in excess of her coarage, 
and she could not bring herself to say in so many words what her 
hearer was perfectly aware that she had been upon the point of 
saying. 

“Tf you hadn’t encouraged the other so much,” was her substi- 
tuted and less forcible plaint. “It’s more than a puzzle to me, 
your encouraging him as you do. I’ve tried to discover what you 
and Gracie see in him, but I can’t make out that he’s anything 
but just ordinary.” 

Whatever he might be, he was not that, and the oddity of the 
criticism, which tickled Marie, preserved her from the loss of 
temper with which she had been momentarily threatened. She 
said something soothing—it was the least that she could do in 
face of the undeniable fact that her friend had a real cause for 
complaint against her—and poor Mrs. Barron was, as a rule, ready 
enough to be soothed. On this occasion, however, she showed 
herself somewhat less amenable to cajolery than was her wont: so 
that Marie was not sorry when Gracie came in to tea, attended by 
the ever constant, ever cheerful Heneage. 

A few minutes later Lord Westenhanger was announced. This 
had come to be an event of almost daily occurrence, and he gravi- 
tated, as he always did now, to Miss Ludlow’s side, in search of the 
sympathy, spoken or implied, which he had learned to expect 
from her. But, for the first time since the early days of their 
acquaintanceship, he found Miss Ludlow silent, absent-minded, 
visibly uninterested in what he was talking about; so that he 
soon ceased speaking, while she, suddenly rising and crossing the 
room, detached Gordon Heneage, upon some pretext or other, from 
the neighbourhood of the tea-table. 

“You look as if you were going to say something disagreeable,” 
that young man remarked in a low voice. 

“No,” she answered; “but I met your father this morning, 
and he said some rather disagreeable things.” 

He laughed. “So the governor is in town, is he? Yes, I can 
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imagine the sort of things that he would have to say if he met 
you. But perhaps you didn’t believe them.” 

“T think I should always believe what General Heneage said,” 
answered Marie ; “I think he would always tell the truth.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, it makes no difference. I am still with you—or at least 
not against you. But your father made me feel rather as if I 
ought to be against you.” 

“Oh, so you ought! There isn’t any doubt about that.” 

Marie hesitated. She had several questions that she wanted to 
ask, and she had drawn Gordon Heneage aside with the intention 
of asking them. What were his actual means of subsistence? 
What, so nearly as he could state them without breach of confi- 
dence, were his relations with Mrs.Strover? Why, if he purposed 
offering marriage to Gracie, did he not carry out his purpose, 
instead of keeping everybody on tenterhooks day after day and 
week after week? But indeed the occasion was not very favour- 
able for queries of so searching a nature, and while she was still 
casting about her for words, he was studying her features, which 
seemed to him to shadow forth somewhat different apprehensions. 

“Tl be good,” he hastened to assure her, with a light laugh, 
“T will indeed! You needn’t have any fear on that score. There’s 
a lot of good in me, though nobody but you appears to suspect it. 
Only ”—here he sighed—“ one’s good qualities do require the 
support of a banking account. That, when you come to think of 
it, is really the long and the short of the whole matter.” 

Was it? If so, he was certainly right in declaring that she 
ought to be against him. But in Paris he had distinctly told her 
that he loved the girl whose banking account was so requisite to 
the fostering of his better nature. She was about to remind him 
of this when Gracie called out: 

“Marie, Lord Westenhanger wants you. He's wrestling with 
an idea, and if you don’t help him to put it into language, we 
shan’t hear what it is before dinner-time.” ; 

Of late Graciejhad taken to making speeches about poor 
Westenhanger in his presence which seemed to be intended to 
hurt his feelings. Perhaps she really thought him phenomenally 
dull, perhaps she only wished him to think that she thought so. 
In any case, she put a stop to Marie’s colloquy with Gordon 
Heneage, and that also may have been what she wished to do. 

The two young men soon left, and the three ladies, who had no 
engagement for that evening, spent it together with considerably 
less comfort and pleasure than they had been used to find in one 
another’s company of yore. That each of the three happened to 
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feel herself to a greater or less extent aggrieved by the other two 
was just one of those unfortunate circumstances which cannot be 
hinted at without risk of an explosion ; so they wisely held their 
peace upon contentious matters. At an early hour Gracie retired 
to her bedroom, while Mrs. Barron sat down to write letters. She 
did not mention, inasmuch as she did not wish Marie to know, 
that one of these was addressed to Theodore White; much less 
that she had wound up the four exhaustively confidential sheets 
of it by appealing to him, for her sake, for Gracie’s sake, for 
Marie’s sake and, last not least, for his own, to secure a passage 
to Europe forthwith. 


Cuarter XI. 
MURMURINGS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tue bulk of Theodore White’s correspondence was delivered at 
his office, not at his private residence, and it happened to be to 
the former address that Mrs. Barron had despatched that appeal 
of which mention was made at the end of the last chapter. Its 
recipient, who was busy and pressed for time, glanced through 
it, tossed it aside, reverted to it, after disposing of a mass of 
other documents, and ended by giving it his undivided attention. 
For it seemed to him that Mrs. Barron had some real cause to 
be uneasy this time, and the longer he ruminated over what she 
had to say to him the less he liked it. 


“To tell you the truth,” she wrote, “I am almost as unhappy about 
Marie as 1 am about Gracie. You know what Marie is; speaking to her 
when once she has started off to follow out her own idea is as likely to do 
any good as speaking to a river that has got to find its way to the sea. 
Or rather it’s more likely to do harm, because rivers don’t take offence at 
being spoken to. I am not going to quarrel with Marie, though I will 
say that she tries my patience severely, and I can’t see why she should 
act as she does. But, as I was telling you, I am troubled about her own 
future, independently of Gracie’s. I no more believe that she loves Lord 
Westenhanger than I believe that she has deliberately made him fall in 
love with her. It began with her being sorry for the young man because 
Gracie seemed to have no further use for him; I saw that, and I only 
thought it was just like Marie. But it wouldn’t be very unlike her to 
marry him out of sheer compassion, and how would that please you? I 
have kept my promise faithfully; I doubt whether I have mentioned 
your name to her half-a-dozen times since we sailed out of New York 
harbour, and every time that I have she has given me a look that warned 
me off as pointedly as the notice-boards and iron spikes and broken 
bottles by which people protect themselves from trespassers in this land 
of the free, As far as it goes, I call that a good sign. I still think, as I 
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have always thought, that she cares more for you than she does for any 
other man, and I still think what I have always thought, that she is a 
good deal at the mercy of some other man who may chance to come along. 
That is why I shouldn’t try any longer, if I were you, to direct operations 
from Minnesota by sitting still and saying nothing.” 
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This and other scattered passages to the like effect in a rambling 
epistle gave Theodore matter for reflection. Some allowance 
must, no doubt, be made for Mrs. Barron’s anxiety to consult him 
personally about her own and her daughter’s affairs (which, 
indeed, seemed to have got themselves into a somewhat unsatis- 
factory condition) and for her employment of a very natural 
stratagem towards that end; yet it remained true that the 
danger against which she cautioned him might well exist. He 
had not studied the woman whom he loved as closely as he had 
done without realising that she was capable, under certain 
circumstances, of an absurd act of self-sacrifice, nor could he tell 
without the aid of his own sharp eyes whether this particular 
alarm was a false one or not. Moreover, he was longing for the 
sight of her, and he had been sublimely patient all this time. 

There were, however, obstacles in the way of his leaving 
St. Paul at that moment. Badsworth, who had no initiative, 
might any day be called upon to take steps as to which it would 
be impossible to consult the senior partner ; Greenhow, although 
thus far punctual and capable in the discharge of his functions, 
could hardly be freed from supervision with safety; it would 
be extremely annoying to land at Liverpool only to find a cable 
message necessitating instant return. Thus Theodore pondered 
throughout the morning, while continuing to transact his business 
in the style, at once rapid and thorough-going, to which those 
who did business with him were habituated. Soon after midday 
he found that he could conscientiously go home to luncheon, 
and even that he might begin forthwith the half or quarter 
holiday which he had conditionally promised his sister to allow 
himself. ; 

A great change having lately come over the weather, the snow 
having completely disappeared and several consecutive days of 
unclouded sunshine having beguiled some of the trees into 
bedecking their twigs with points of premature green, Miss 
Lucilla and a few of her friends had arranged to welcome the 
approach of spring by driving out to and dining at the Town and 
Country Club, a resort much frequented by the patricians of 
St. Paul and of the adjoining, and rival, city of Minneapolis. 
Theodore would perhaps have enjoyed such jaunts a little more 
if his sister had not invariably made them the occasion of futile 
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matrimonial schemes on his behalf; but these, after all, interested 
her and did no harm to anybody, since every marriageable lady 
in those parts was in possession of his open secret. He was 
a man who disliked secrets and saw little object in having any ; 
yet, as food and controversy accord ill, he waited until he had 
finished his luncheon before handing Mrs. Barron’s letter to his 
sister and asking her, “ What do you make of that?” 

What Lucilla made of it was not quite what he had anticipated ; 
for she refrained from any comment upon Miss Ludlow’s alleged 
philanderings, but thought that Gracie Barron was in a situation 
distinctly perilous. 

“It’s very evident to me,” said she, “that this Mr. Heneage 
is after Gracie’s money, and Susie will just sit there, wringing 
her hands or writing senseless letters, until the mischief has gone 
too far to be mended.” 

“There isn’t a great deal of sense in this letter,” Theodore 
agreed. “ That is what makes it impossible to determine whether 
Mr. Heneage is a mere fortune-hunter or not.” 

“ Well, it’s plain that he’s a no-account man, anyway. Nobody 
but Susie would have allowed him to hang around after being 
told that his own family had had to decline the honour of his 
company.” 

“That sounds like a poorish recommendation, I must admit; 
still, it’s a safe rule to hear both sides to a family quarrel before 
deciding which of them is in the right.” 

Lucilla jerked up her shoulders. She knew as well as if he 
had told her so that her brother’s reason for holding judgment 
in suspense was that he relied implicitly upon Marie Ludlow; 
but, not choosing at the moment to charge him with this folly, 
she only observed : 

“It seems to me that something has got to be done about 
Mr. Heneage and Gracie.” 

“You advise my taking the trip, then?” 

So rare an event as that of being asked for advice by her self- 
reliant brother would have flattered and pleased Lucilla more 
if she had been able to make up her mind what counsel to give 
him. But this was not easy; for, although she very much 
desired that he should be cured of his infatuation for Marie 
Ludlow, she did not wish him to be mortified and humiliated, 
and she could see little other prospect in store for him as the 
result of responding to Mrs. Barron’s cry for help. 

“Can you get away ?” she asked, to gain time. 

“Oh, it’s always possible to do what has got to be done. 
I shouldn’t have selected the present time for leaying home 
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if I had been free to choose, but I am rather disposed to agree 
with you that Mr. Heneage’s case had better be looked into 
before it comes to a question of marriage settlements.” 

Lucilla nodded. “I expect you'll find that it won’t bear very 
close looking into. I may be wrong, but it strikes me pretty 
forcibly that this Mr. Gordon Heneage will turn out to be 
@ rascal,” 

A discreet cough close behind her ear made her jump, and 
Mr. Greenhow, with a sheaf of documents in his hand, apologised 
profusely for having startled her. The habitual noiselessness 
of Mr. Greenhow’s movements, which may have added something 
to his vaiue in the capacity of a confidential clerk, was more than 
counterbalanced by his irrepressible garrulity. It took him 
a long time and a great number of carefully-chosen words to 
explain that, having been sent up from the office with certain 
papers which demanded Mr. White’s immediate attention, he had 
knocked twice at the door and, receiving no answer, had ventured 
to come in, unbidden. Miss Lucilla, who disliked the man, only 
snorted, while Theodore, snatching the papers, ran his eye over 
them rapidly and said: 

“T shall have to go down to the office again for an hour or so, 
I’m afraid; but I’ll be back here on time, Lucilla, if I can. 
If not, tell the others to go ahead and we'll overtake them.” 

He was out of the room in an instant, and Lucilla, a little 
provoked at what she felt to be a mischance (for she had mentally 
arranged to entrap Theodore into driving with a certain Miss 
Williams, of whom she had forlorn hopes, and this project now 
seemed not unlikely to fall through), did not notice that Mr. 
Greenhow still lingered until he drew her attention to that 
circumstance by the same means that he had previously 
employed. 

“Cough no more!” exclaimed Miss Lucilla, turning upon him 
with swift exasperation. “I forget what they cost a box, but 
they’re quite inexpensive, and you can procure them from any 
druggist.” 

Mr. Greenhow grinned perfunctorily. He was not much fonder 
of Lucilla than she was of him; but for the moment he wished 
to propitiate her. 

“T trust that you will pardon me for intruding upon you, Miss 
White,” said he. “My excuse is that when I came in just now, 
I could not avoid overhearing a name with which I have painful 
reasons for being familiar, and I should like, with permission, to 
tell you that your instinct was never more accurate than when 
it led you to call Gordon Heneage a rascal.” 
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“Oh!” returned Lucilla, staring at him; “you know that 
Mr. Heneage is a rascal, do you?” 

“Tf I don’t know it nobody does,’ Mr. Greenhow declared, with 
a bitter little laugh. ‘‘ He has fooled and defrauded me in a way 
that I wouldn’t be slow to call him to account for if I could get 
at him; but he takes good care to deprive me of the means of 
following him to England, though he is living there at this moment 
upon my money. I tell you, Miss White, that man is the meanest 
man alive, and you had better believe me that the young lady 
whom he is trying to marry ought to be stopped from marrying 
him.” 

“So you heard about the young lady. That throat trouble of 
yours appears to leave you undisturbed for a considerable number 
of minutes together, Mr. Greenhow.” 

Mr. Greenhow drew himself up with a not very successful 
assumption of pained surprise. ‘“ Do you take me for an eaves- 
dropper, Miss White?” he asked. “If you will be so good as to 
recall your brother’s last words, you will remember that they 
referred to marriage settlements. Your rejoinder was that you 
suspected: Heneage of being a rascal; immediately after which 
I considered it right to make you aware of my presence.” 

“And now you consider it right to confirm my suspicions. 
Well, I’m ready to listen to you. Let us hear all about this 
fraud,” 

She was really desirous of hearing the man’s story; but she 
despised him too heartily to be civil to him, and the consequence 
was that he turned sulky. 

“T am not here to be cross-examined, Miss White,” said he ; 
“T don’t feel called upon to go into the history of business trans- 
actions which I have had with Mr. Heneage and in which he has 
got the better of me. It seemed to me like a friendly action on 
my part to sound the alarm, as it were; but if you don’t look at 
it that way I have done.” 

* Well,” Miss Lucilla returned, “I'll admit that when folks are 
so inaudible one minute and so resonant the next it sort of 
prejudices?me against them. But I'll admit also that you may want 
to be friendly to us, as well as unfriendly to Mr. Heneage. Come! 
what has he done?” 

Greenhow did not intend to tell her. At the same time he 
intended, if he possibly could, to put a spoke in Gordon Heneage’s 
wheel; so he suppressed some natural umbrage and said, with 
& reversion to his customary deferential manner : 

“If you will pardon me, Miss White, the question is not so 
much what he has done as what he will soon do, unless he is 
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prevented. I cannot believe that either you or Mr. White would 
wish such a man as he is to worm himself into the affections of 
an innocent young girl like Miss Barron——” 

“Oh, you were there long enough to overhear Miss Barron’s 
name, then?” 

“Or,” continued Mr. Greenhow, loftily disregarding the 
interruption, “ to obtain control over her wealth. As for me, it 
may occur to you that I am likely to be disinterested, seeing that 
he owes me money and that his marriage would presumably 
enable him to pay me what he owes.” 

That sounded fairly plausible, and the severity of Miss Lucilla’s 
countenance relaxed a little. But she liked to have things plainly 
stated, and nothing in the nature of a plain statement was to be 
obtained from Mr. Greenhow. The more she pressed him the 
more he stood on the defensive; so that at last, being short of 
patience, she abandoned the attack. Before he left, however, she 
promised to speak to her brother. She rightly conjectured that 
he himself was afraid to adopt that course, though very eager that 
it should be adopted. 

For the time being, Mr. Heneage’s alleged rascality was a 
matter of less moment to Lucilla than Theodore’s non-appearance 
when his friends assembled by appointment at his door. They 
came in mail-phaetons, in motor-cars, in landaus and on horse- 
back; they came also in a hurry, for Americans are always in a 
hurry, whether there is any apparent occasion for haste or not, 
and if Lucilla was able to keep them waiting for five minutes, 
that was as much as she could do. At the end of that time they 
set forth by squads or by couples at a high rate of speed. Miss 
Williams, a handsome, good-humoured woman, no longer in her 
first youth, but deservedly popular with the more mature division 
of bachelors, was whirled away, last of all, by one of these, waving 
her hand laughingly to Theodore, who arrived just in time to 
return her parting salute. It was really rather vexatious, and 
Lucilla could not help saying that it was. . 

“Not to me,” her brother philosophically remarked. “Tho 
next best thing to heading a procession is to start well in 
the rear of it. Then you don’t have to swallow dust all the 
time.” 

“Qh, it isn’t dust I want you to swallow—nor dirt either!” 
sighed Lucilla. 

“What then? Not such a very big morsel as Olive Williams, 
I hope.” 

“I don’t see what’s the matter with Olive Williams.” 
“Nor do I; nor, I am sure, does Pratt, or he wouldn’t have 
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invited her to take a seat in his automobile. Pratt’s a cautious 
man.” 

“ Now, Theodore,” cried Lucilla, “I call that a mighty mean 
thing to say! You don’t know much about Olive if you've got it 
into your head that she needs to lead any man on. To my 
certain knowledge she has refused more offers of marriage, first 
and last, than it’s likely she remembers.” 

“But not for my sake—come! Why should you wish my 
scalp to be added to her string of trophies, as no doubt it would 
be if I were to enter into competition with Pratt? But I can’t 
compete with him, and you know why I can’t.” 

“That's just the trouble,” groaned Lucilla. “You might 
compete and win, only you won’t! I don’t want to flatter you, 
Theodore, but I have never met a woman whom you couldn’t win, 
except one—and she about as fitted to be your wife as I am to be 
Empress of all the Russias. I haven’t yet been able to discover 
on the map,” continued Miss Lucilla meditatively, “‘ where all 
the Russias are, but from what one reads about one of them, it 
must be rather too explosive a country to live in with any sort of 
comfort if one happens to be its Emperor or Empress. So I prefer 
a quiet life under the protection of the stars and stripes.” 

“Well, we're of the same mind as to that,” observed her 
brother, laughing. 

“Are we? ‘Then I guess you're not of the same mind with 
Miss Ludlow, who is half a foreigner and who would never 
consent to spend her life in the United States, much less in 
Minnesota. But you'll follow her to Europe, I suppose, just as 
you followed her to New York, and then, as I say, you’ll be made 
to eat dirt for your pains, Theodore, it just makes me mad to 
think of it!” 

The greater part of this dialogue was carried on behind 
Theodore’s fast-trotting pair. It did not in any degree disturb 
the serenity of the driver, who was not at his first experience of 
such expostulations. 

“ Well,” he remarked, “I don’t propose to eat any dirt, and I 
shall have a good excuse for going to Europe, ifIdo go. But I 
have my doubts about leaving Badsworth in charge—not to speak 
of Greenhow.” 

“ Ah, that reminds me that Greenhow can tell you of some- 
thing to Mr. Heneage’s disadvantage, if you care to grip him by 
the collar of his coat and shake it out of him. He wouldn’t say 
much to me, except that he had been robbed and defrauded, and 
I don’t answer for that being true. Still it might be worth your 
while to discover.” 
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Theodore shrugged his shoulders. “Generally speaking,” he 
observed, “it’s hardly worth while to listen to anything Greenhow 
has to say out of business hours; he is fonder of the sound of his 
own voice than he is of the truth. i suppose he didn’t tell you 
when or where he had been brought into contact with Mr. 
Heneage, did he?” 

“No, he didn’t. I believe I was rather short with him for 
having slunk into the room and overheard what was none of his 
business; so he stood upon his dignity—what there was of it 
to stand upon—and declined to enter into particulars. I expect 
you can get them out of him, though, if you choose.” 

“Oh, yes, I can get them out of him if I choose,” assented her 
brother, laughing a little. 

It would, of course, be easy to extort from a man so completely 
dependent upon him any information that the latter might 
possess ; but, since Greenhow happened to be a liar, his evidence 
was unlikely to prove more than that he had a grudge against 
the Englishman. ‘There was, however, no harm in making a 
mental note of the circumstance that Greenhow knew something 
about Gracie Barron’s alleged suitor. Meanwhile, Theodore was 
out for the purpose of enjoying himself, and this, by the exercise 
of a little energy, he managed to do, although he had a good 
many troublesome things to think about. 

The drive through sunlit woods, budding, but still leafless, 
did not take long, and when the club-house was reached Lucilla 
was glad to see that her friends, including Olive Williams, had 
not yet left the broad piazza which surrounded it. Some of them 
were going to play lawn-tennis on the adjoining gravelled courts; 
some had arranged an automobile race to the Minnehaha Falls 
and back; as for Miss Williams, she said that she had set her 
heart upon a match at golf against Mr. White, and added that, 
with an allowance of a stroke, she did not feel afraid of him. 
Thus handicapped, he had perhaps some reason to be afraid of 
her as a golfer, but not (as he very well knew) in any other 
capacity ; for they were old friends who had long ago come toa 
perfectly clear mutual understanding. Therefore he gladdened 
his sister’s heart by taking up the challenge with alacrity, and 
during the next hour and a half his antagonist and he devoted 
themselves exclusively, as well as contentedly, to the task that 
they had in hand. It was only on the conclusion of a hotly- 
contested struggle, which left Theodore one up at the last 
hole, that Miss Williams, a little provoked at having been 
defeated by a long and somewhat fortunate approach shot, 
remarked : 
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“Your usual luck again! But beware! There is such a thing 
as being lucky once too often.” 

“And getting one’s handicap reduced, do you mean?” asked 
Theodore. 

“No; that I suppose would be bad luck; so it can’t happen 
to you. But you may, and I almost think you will, be so lucky as 
to get what you wish for most, and then——” 

“ What then?” 

“Ah, who knows? For my own part,I have always been se 
scared of making the discovery that I have refused the first plunge 
every time. But at least we are old enough, you and I, to know 
what comes to an end when lovers are changed into man and 
wife.” 

“Tam not going to admit that marriage kills love,” said 
Theodore ; “ but even if it did——” 

“Oh, it would remain a necessary institution all the same. 
Only, as I was saying, you and I should be old enough to look 
well before we leap.” 

“You are a hundred years younger than I am,” Theodore 
remarked. 

“Not quite so much, and I am too old to marry, any way. A 
man is never too old to——” 

“To make a fool of himself?” 

Miss Williams did not immediately reply. They were looking 
out from the bluff upon which the club was situated at a wide 
expanse of broken and rolling country, at the winding Mississippi 
—here but an infant stream, though even here of respectable 
width as compared with English rivers—at its high, well-timbered 
banks, and at the sunset beyond. Presently she said: 

“T have travelled as much as most people and more than you 
have, I believe ; but there’s something about the West that keeps 
drawing me back all the time. The fact that it’s home, maybe. 
I couldn’t live anywhere else. Could you?” 

“T should be sorry to have to leave the West,” answered Theodore 
after a moment. 

“T reckon you would. Yet there are others who would be still 
more sorry to have to live so far away from what they would call 
the world.” 

“Do you suppose,” asked Theodore, smiling, “ that I haven’t 
counted the cost?” 

Miss Williams, knowing the man, understood at once all that 
he meant. 

“You have?” she exclaimed admiringly; “you are prepared 
to give up everything! Ab, then I give you up; you go altogether 
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beyond me. Although I congratulate you; for there’s no other 
way out of the difficulty. It isn’t enough to be masterful. That 
is, if you want to be happy.” 

Theodore nodded. “Iam aware of that. I have looked at it 
all round, and my mind is made up.” 

“Then there is no more to be said. Or perhaps just one more 
thing. Lose no time about doing what you have made up your 
mind to do.” 

“Why,” asked Theodore, “do you give me that advice?” 

“ Because, masterful as you are, and fortunate and predestined 
to conquer and all the rest of it, even you can’t be victorious 
when you are absent from the field. Do you know why Napoleon 
the Third was beaten at Sedan? It was owing to the unavoidable 
absence of Napoleon the First.” 

“The first Napoleon would never have led an army into such a 
place.” 

“No; and Theodore White had better not let himself be driven 
into a cul-de-sac by circumstances and an English lord whose 
name escapes me,” retorted Miss Williams, laughing. ‘Come in 
to dinner.” 


Cuarter XII. 


THE ADMONISHING OF GREENHOW. 


Tae members of the Town and Country Club were for the most 
part rich, and some of them were more accomplished gourmets 
than Theodore White, to whom food made little appeal, except 
when he was hungry, and then only for a minute or two. So 
this first dinner of the season was an elaborate affair, lasting 
some time, decorated by an abundance of hot-house blooms and 
accompanied by a larger selection of wines than is customary in a 
country where the majority drink water with meals and cocktails 
between them. It was also merry and noisy; as is the case in 
all countries, save in England, when a score or so of friends are 
gathered together round a table; for in England alone is it 
accounted bad manners for everybody to speak at once. Theodore’s 
silence and pre-occupation, therefore, escaped general remark, 
although both his sister and Miss Williams took note of it. The 
former uneasily wondered what was the matter with him; the 
latter, who knew, and who was genuinely attached to her fellow- 
citizen, allowed herself some mental credit for having given him 
pause. 

However, she had not done that. Long a20 he had realised 
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that no sort of reconciliation could be brought about between 
Marie Ludlow and St. Paul; whereupon he had made deliberate, 
irrevocable choice. It was true that Marie, when once she 
should have consented to commit herself and her fature to any 
man’s keeping, would probably deem no sacrifice too great to 
make for his sake ; but it was likewise true that she had nothing 
in common with mercantile ambitions, and very little with the 
good people whose ways had always been his ways. She might 
pretend to be happy on Summit Avenue; but in reality residence 
there would mean to her very much what life in a provincial town 
means toa Parisian, and although, of course, there would be plenty 
of money and consequent opportunities for frequent holidays, it is 
an unfortunate thing for a woman to be unable to feel at home 
under her husband’s roof. So he had decided that the sacrifice, 
since sacrifice there must be, should be his. Manifold and some- 

what complicated as his affairs were, it would not take him many 

months to wind them up, and if he was too sensible to contem- 

plate idleness and complete withdrawal from business, he was 

firmly purposed to withdraw from St. Paul, leaving his sister in 

possession of the house which had so long been their joint 

abode. It’ was a very ‘considerable sacrifice to make for any 

woman; but, as he had truly told Olive Williams, he had counted 

the cost. 

Nevertheless, he had been a little surprised and a little sobered 
by what she had said. Ho himself had perceived clearly enough 
the price that he would have to pay for victory; he had not 
quite expected others to perceive it, and that it had been so 
readily recognised and aequiesced in by one old friend gave him 
a certain sensation of remorse, as though what he designed had 
been a species of treachery to them all. Rubicund Pratt, 
addressing gallantries more or less serious to Olive Williams, 
who sat on his right ; long, lean Parsons, whose beard was already 
turning white and whose boys were growing up into young men; 
Thorne, between whose teams and his own there had been an 
amicable neck-and-neck rivalry for years past; Schuler, the 
audacious speculator in wheat, who had lost fortune after fortune 
only to acquire fresh ones—he looked round half-guiltily at the 
row of familiar faces, associated for him with mewories of sport 
and good-fellowship, as well as with periods of storm and stress, 
and was sorry that he must desert them. The sagacious Olive 
had hinted to him that he was going to be sorry and had invited 
him to look before leaping ; yet, on being satisfied that he had 
taken that precaution, she had made no attempt to hang on to 
his coat-tails, So palpable was it, apparently, that Marie Ludlow’s 
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husband, if he wished to be happy and wished her to be so, would 
have to turn his back upon the West. Well, when a man marries 
he must perforce turn his back upon many things and people; 
the West would be well lost; there was not the least approach 
to hesitation in his mind. Only he could not but be aware that 
the step upon which he was bent savoured essentially of youth, 
and would (not entirely without reason, perhaps) be compassion- 
ately derided as such by his mature contemporaries. 

After dinner Schuler made a casual remark which had the 
effect of diverting his thoughts into another channel. 

“Guess you'll have to fire that fellow Greenhow, White. He's 
back at the old game, I notice. Can’t cure them of it once 
they’ve taken to it.” 

“ Has he been getting drunk again?” asked Theodore, with a 
quick frown. 

“Not to my knowledge, but he finds time to look in at the 
Chamber of Commerce most mornings, and if he don’t get rid 
of the whole of his spare cash there you must be paying him a 
mighty handsome salary. I used to see quite a good deal of 
Greenhow at one time; so I ventured to advise him in a friendly 
way to clear out. ‘Why, you're at it yourself all the time, Mr. 
Schuler,’ said he. ‘That’s so,’ I said, ‘ but you may bet your last 
cent that nobody in my employment is,’ ” 

“JT can’t treat a man of his age like a raw boy,” Theodore 
observed. 

“ Well, I don’t see that you can afford to treat Greenhow like a 
responsible being. It won’t take him long to ruin himself if you 
do, and my experience is that ruined men who have large sums of 
money passing through their hands are apt to prove costly. Now 
are you going to play a game of billiards with me, or do you want 
to catch cold walking about in the moonlight with the ladies?” 

Theodore was not much in the mood for either form of amuse- 
ment. Pleading with truth that he had correspondence to dispose 
of before he could go to bed, he soon drove away, accompanied by 
his sister, to whose sage remarks on the way home he lent a 
somewhat inattentive ear. She took it for granted, he gathered, 
that his intention was to depart for London forthwith, and she 
seemed anxious to arm him against disappointments which might 
await him at his journey’s end. But it was not at all certain 
that he would be able to set out on that journey, impatient 
though he now was to do so. Olive Williams was probably right; 
but so, he feared, was Schuler. Risks, it appeared, would have to 
be taken in any case, and he could not help thinking that the 
risk of Greenhow’s robbing the till was rather greater than that 
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of Maric Ludlow’s yielding to the solicitations of Lord Westen- 
hanger. 

On the following morning Mr. Greenhow was summoned to the 
presence of his chief, who said curtly : 

“T understand that the wheat pit still has attractions for you. 
I should have thought that you had learnt enough by this time 
to keep you away from such dangerous neighbourhoods; but that, 
after all, is your affair. What is my affair is that I won't have 
gamblers in this office.” 

“Speculation, sir,” returned Greenhow, “legitimate specula- 
tion is a very different thing from gambling. All business 
transactions, as you know, may, and indeed must, be classed 
as speculative, and _ 

“Legitimate speculation,” interrupted Theodore, “means risking 
something that you possess; speculating with what you haven't 
got is a bad kind of gambling, and what it leads to you don’t 
need to be told. Mind, I am not disputing your right to gamble ; 
I only assert my own right to restrain you from doing any such 
thing while you continue to draw pay from me.” 

Greenhow, although timid by nature and in much awe of his 
employer, had the occasional temerity of men whose nerves are 
alternately steadied and shaken by strong drink. Perhaps he 
had been having an extra cocktail or two that morning, for he 
replied : 

“A somewhat remarkable and unusual pretension on your part, 
Mr. White, if you will permit me to say so. I was very grateful 
to you, sir, for taking me on again, and I believe that I havo 
shown my gratitude in a practical manner; I believe that you 
have had no reason to complain of me. But surely I may claim 
to be my own master after office hours!” 

“The Chamber of Commerce is closed after office hours,” 
Theodore remarked. 

“Well, sir, it has happened to me once in a while to attend the 
Chamber of Commerce on your business. If I have profited by 
that opportunity to use for myself five minutes or so of your 
time, I apologise. Nevertheless——” 

“Nevertheless, orders must be obeyed; so we won't waste 
another minute of my time upon the subject. For the future, 
if you please, you will not leave this building during office hours. 
Now about Mr. Heneage. My sister tells me that you have had 
some dealings with the man and that you give him a bad 
character. That, as it stands, isn’t of much account; but any 
information that I can take action upon may be of use to me.” 
Greenhow, who had looked very black during the first part of 
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the above speech, could hardly be expected to make cordial 
response to its conclusion. 

“T haven’t any information of that sort to offer you, sir,” he 
answered sullenly. ‘‘ There’s an account open between me and 
Heneage which has got to be settled some day, if he and I live 
long enough; but that only concerns ourselves. After what I 
unintentionally overheard you say about him yesterday to Miss 
White, it seemed to me right to warn you that he is no better 
than a common thief. That’s a fact, and what I say behind his 
back I'll say to his face just as soon as ever I get the chance. 
But I don’t suggest your handing him over to the police.” 

“You suggest, I suppose, that I should caution my friends 
against him.” 

“T do, sir,” answered Greenhow emphatically. “ More than 
that, I suggest that you should caution them promptly and by 
word of mouth. When you have seen Heneage you'll under- 
stand why I say so. There isn’t a more specious scamp on 
the face of the earth. Else he wouldn’t have fooled me as 
he has done.” 

Theodore smiled. ‘ Well,” he said, “I am thinking of a trip to 
Europe, as you seem to have heard or guessed; but I have to 
consider whether it is practicable or not. The knowledge that 
there is a man here who calls Mr. Heneage a common thief and a 
specious scamp doesn’t help me much, and the knowledge that if 
I go, I leave behind me a head clerk who is given to buying and 
selling futures doesn’t help me at all. You don’t make it easy 
for me to act as your avenger, Mr. Greenhow.” 

“You don’t make it easy for me to avenge myself, Mr. White. 
I tell you, sir, that for the sake of doing that, 1 would throw up 
my situation here and start for Europe to-morrow, only that I 
haven’t cash enough to pay my passage. If I hadn’t been so 
blamed unlucky in my deals—” 

His voice broke suddenly, a dull red colour suffused his cheeks 
and there were actual tears in his bloodshot eyes. He was, at 
all events, very much in earnest, and the chances were that his 
enemy had inflicted some real injury upon him. 

“Well,” said Theodore, moved to compassion for this wretched 
wreck of a man, whom in truth he always compassionated, yet 
towards whom it was unfortunately necessary to take up a 
hectoring tone, “ we don’t want you to go to Europe, Mr. Green- 
how. As for me, I can’t start to-morrow, but it’s not improbable 
that I may get off within a week. Meanwhile, it might be of 
assistance to me if you could in some degree substantiate your 
charges. I presume you know that I am to be trusted.” 
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Thus encouraged, Greenhow embarked upon a long, wordy 
recital which was of no great value as an indictment, but which 
certainly seemed to show that Mr. Heneage had spent a part of 
his career in queer company. What Theodore gleaned from it 
was that Greenhow had first come across him at San Francisco, 
that the two men had visited the Klondyke district together in 
quest of gold, that they had fallen out over the division of their 
scanty spoil, of which Heneage had secured the lion’s share, that 
they had afterwards become reconciled, and that Heneage had 
finally been guilty of some crowning act of perfidy, the nature of 
which was not specified, though its results had apparently been 
to fill his pockets and empty those of his too confiding friend. 
How much of all this was true and how much false, it was 
impossible to determine; but what seemed to stand out was that 
Mr. Heneage might at least fairly be invited to give some account 
of himself before receiving the support of Mrs, Barron’s trustee 
and adviser. 

“Now,” said that gentleman at length, “supposing that I see 
Mr. Heneage in London, do you wish me to mention your name 
to him or not?” 

“Td as lief you didn’t, sir,” answered Greenhow, after giving 
the question a moment’s consideration. “ Not that he can hurt me 
any, for I know a heap more against him than he does against me ; 
but if you were to tell him that I am drawing a regular salary 
here, he’d laugh at the notion of paying me what he owes me. 
He’s a man who laughs at most things, you'll find, and it’s more 
than likely that he’ll begin by laughing at you. The best way 
to deal with him, if you'll be advised by me——” 

“Oh, I don’t think I need any advice about that, thank you; I 
shall know how best to deal with him very soon after I have met 
him,” interrupted Theodore, who was not prone to ask or act upon 
advice, 

He debated for an instant whether or not he should offer any, 
but decided that other precautionary measures would be more to 
the purpose. Orders he had already given, any infringement of 
which Badsworth must be instructed to punish by prompt dis- 
missal. More than that could not be done, and he had many 
matters of business to attend to. He therefore signified that the 
interview was at an end, and Greenhow moved towards the door, 
halting, however, on the threshold to say wistfully : 

“Mr. White, I trust you will not allow anything to delay your 
departure for Europe. This isn’t a matter that you can afford to 
postpone,” 

After he had gone, Theodcre laughed and wondered whether it 
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was only a desire to be avenged that made the man so anxious to 
get rid of him; but he had no time to waste upon such specula- 
tions. He certainly did not mean to let his departure be delayed 
now, if he could help it ; and a great disappointment it was to him 
to realise, after a talk with his partner later in the day, that he 
would be unable to help it. Unforeseen complications had arisen 
respecting an important transaction which he had regarded as 
virtually concluded, and to put Badsworth in charge of these 
would be to court a defeat at the hands of unscrupulous persons 
which would cause him far greater annoyance than the pecuniary 
loss involved. So he was fain to write a hurried letter to Mrs. 
Barron and supplement it by a cablegram in which she was told 
that he would be with her at the earliest possible date. “ Until 
then let no decision be taken.” 

As a matter of fact, none could be without Mrs. Barron’s 
consent; for, although Gracie’s fortune was her own, she was not 
yet of age. On the other hand, Marie Ludlow, who was of age, 
could not be dissuaded, by cable or otherwise, from disastrous 
decisions. 


(To be continued.) 





























Hans Christian Andersen. 


For some writers our prevailing feeling is admiration ; for others 
it is love. Literature enables us to love those who perhaps were 
in their graves before we were born; it gives us friends whom we 
have never seen and never can see. Sometimes, as with Charles 
Lamb, the author’s own works perform this miracle ; sometimes, 
as with Dr. Johnson, it is performed by the magic touch of 
biography. It is not only the surviving books of a writer that 
attach us; it is the personality of the man. 

At times we love the books better than we think we should 
have loved the men. We feel that Wordsworth must have proved 
a noble companion for our rare best moments, yet on average 
occasions he might have been a bore. We are sure that Landor 
might have been arrogant if we rubbed him the wrong way; and 
that Tennyson, if he had caught us spying him in his private 
walks, might have rebuked us rudely. Johnson might have 
snubbed us, and then repented with charming candour; Lamb 
would have been delightful always, even if at times a trifle 
“smoky and drinky.” 

Hans Andersen we place among those writers whom we 
intimately love. We have known him from our childhood—at 
least, it is our misfortune and the fault of our elders if we have 
not done so. We know that he was egotistic, and dominated by 
the imperative idea of his own identity; but as we need only seek 
his company when we like, this little foible does not disconcert 
us. It is like the somewhat overmastering personality of George 
Borrow ; it is fascinating in his books—it may not, perhaps, have 
been always so fascinating in reality. Andersen not only lives to 
us himself; his creations live. We know his Little Mermaid and 
his Marsh-King’s Daughter, his Snow-Man and Ice-Maiden; they 
are part of our permanent mythology, but we do not think of 
them as myths. The spirit is so truthful that we do not question 
the letter. The ‘ Ugly Duckling’ has the vitality and absolute 
truth of a fable by Aidsop ; and when Andersen tells us “ What the 
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Moon Saw,” we feel that he is recording verities. These things 
appeal to us in childhood, when we only half understand them ; 
they appeal to us in maturity, when we can trace the allegory 
without losing the fantasy. They are of the essence of poetry, 
which may take a licence in detail but never tampers with 
inherent truth. Like all great artists, Andersen was as sincere 
in his works as he was in his character. 

Hans Christian Andersen was born on April 2nd, 1800, at 
Odense on the Danish island of Fiinen. His father was a poor 
thoemaker who had come down in the world, and had never 
accustomed himself to the change. Andersen’s grandfather had 
' been a comfortable farmer, but misfortunes had ruined him and 
destroyed his reason. The writer’s father, with keen intellectual 
tastes, had to forego a coveted education ; but when his little boy 
was born he did his best to instil ideas of culture and imagination 
in the child’s mind, and this was no difficult task. 

After a brief and unhappy experience as a soldier in the 
Napoleonic wars the father died; and the mother, a woman of 
shrewd sense but small knowledge, was left to educate the child 
as she best might. The tuition he received was meagre in the 
extreme, but he was already engaged in the important precess of 
self-education. “From the time of my father’s death,” he tells 
us, “I was left entirely to my own devices. My mother went out 
washing for people, and I sat at home with my toy theatre, 
sewing costumes for the puppets, and reading plays.” The plays 
were often those of Shakespeare; and before long the little boy 
had himself written a tragedy in imitation of his idol. Presently 
the lad was sent to a factory, where he often delighted the other 
workers by his beautiful voice; but their roughness and practical 
jokes were too much for his innocent refinement, and he was 
allowed another period of leisure at home with his puppet-show. 
His mother, with thought for the boy’s future, imagined that his 
skill in cutting out dresses for his puppets proved a disposition 
for tailoring; but Andersen’s soul revolted. He had set his 
desire on the stage, and when a travelling company once came 
to Odense, his enthusiasm was roused to burning pitch. 

His mother wished him to be apprenticed to a tailor; but he 
certainly did not serve his term ; for in his fourteenth year, having 
contrived to save a few shillings, he set out for Copenhagen. Gentle 
and unsophisticated as he was, he had pluck and determination. 
Here he tried work at a carpenter’s shop, but was again repelled by 
the coarse ways of the workmen. Happily, he applied to Siboni, tke 
Director of the Copenhagen music-school; and there chanced to 
be a gathering at the musician’s house when the poor hungry lad 
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appeared at its door. He sang and recited; and a collection was 
made on his behalf. Siboni took him as a pupil; a short dream 
of happiness was ended by the breaking of the boy’s voice. 
Having written joyfully to his mother and friends, he could not 
bear the thought of returning to Odense; yet nothing but the 
direct charity of kind persons in Copenhagen—Oollin, Weyse, 
Baggesen, Kuhlau—preserved him from absolute destitution. 

The story is something like that of Chatterton in London; but 
the boy Andersen was never ashamed to solicit sympathy; he did 
not choose to starve in silence as the boy Chatterton had done. 
He continued to play with his puppet-theatre, and to write plays 
which the managers rejected. He obtained books to read some- 
how, while he was often in greater want than he cared to confess. 


“Those were bitter, dark days for me; the woman (his landlady) 
thought I went out to dine with various families, when in reality I used 
to sit on a bench in the Royal Gardens eating a small roll. It was but 
seldom that I ventured to enter one of the humble kind of eating-houses, 
and take my seat at the most distant table.” 


When he took his tragedies to the theatrical managers, they 
complained that he had not enough education to write correctly ; 
and the poor boy felt all the bitterness of enforced ignorance. 
But one of these managers, Collin, at last brought about a 
turning-point in the lad’s career by bringing his case before the 
King, and Andersen gained a place among the youngest boys at 
the Latin school of Slagelse. The master of this school, though 
a sound scholar, was a man of rough tongue and deficient 
sympathy; he made fun of Andersen’s ignorance and eccen- 
tricities; and the young poet’s health suffered in consequence. 
Finding that things were getting worse, his true friend Collin 
removed him, and the way was smoothed for him to enter the 
Copenhagen University. This took place in 1828, when the 
public had already learned something of Andersen’s genius by 
reading his poem ‘The Dying Child,” and other verses contri- 
buted to leading periodicals, 

Next year Andersen published a book of travels, and wrote 
Love on St, Nicholas’ Tower, a humorous play, in rhyme, 
which was produced at the Royal Theatre. On this occasion, 
overwhelmed with joy, the poet rushed out of the theatre to the 
house of Collin, and there burst into tears. His friend’s wife, 
who was alone at the time, thought that his piece had been 
condemned; but it was glad emotion, not shame, that caused 
Andersen to weep. Soon afterwards he published his first collec- 
tion of poems, and took his degree. But though he won fame, a 
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literary life in such a country as Denmark was at that time 
unremunerative ; and even fame brought slights, detractions, and 
misunderstandings, which were terribly painful to the poet's 
sensitive nature. 

After this period Anderzen’s life was chiefly diversified by the 
various travels in which he delighted, and the books which were 
often the fruit of these journeys. Though he loved Denmark 
dearly, he always pined for the fuller freer life of other countries, 
for the bounding vitality of Paris, the intellectual keenness of 
Germany, the blue skies and golden sunshine of Italy, the strong 
virile pulse of London. Journeys in his own land produced a book 
of ‘ Fancies and Sketches,’ not particularly well received ; and this 
was followed by a tour in the Hartz. In 1833 he was granted 
funds by the Government, which enabled him to visit Paris and 
Italy. Wherever he went he made friends; he had the gift of 
winning as well as bestowing affection—two things that do not 
always go together. 

We can follow his steps by reading his letters, in which he 
always expressed himself with perfect candour, In the same 
letters we read something of the love-story which may have been 
the secret of his remaining a bachelor. He met a Copenhagen 
lady, the sister of one of his university friends ; but while staying 
at her home, he learned that she was engaged to be married, and 
went away at once. It may not have been what a Goethe or a 
Heine would have done; but with Andersen love was one with 
the highest honour. 


“T shall never see her again,” he writes, “I ought not and I dare not. 
Still I have one consolation left; her brother is for me, he knows all, and 
feels for both of us; he loves us both so much, and through him I shall 
hear of her, but never from her, she has bidden me good-bye. ... She is so 
beautiful, so gentle and good, you would love her, so would all the world; 
and I know she has the same feeling for me as I have for her, and still I 
shall never see her again. Next month she will be a wife, and then she 
will and must forget me. Oh, it is killing me to think of it. I wish I 
were dead! dead, even if death were annihilation; but it cannot be! Life 
is rather a dream, a miserable, long dream.” 


Another letter expresses the same profound melancholy, not 
uncommon to the age of twenty-five and to thwarted love: 


“Last year I was a gay wandering minstrel, who ridiculed Werther, 
and this year I am almost the same fool.... My confidence is firm; I 
know that everything leads to some good end. Yet I can never be per- 
fectly happy, I feel it so acutely, that I shall never be happy here. Life 
has already shown me its darkest sides; how I wish it was all over. Yes, 
how peculiarly romantic it sounds—a thing that 1 detest—I do wish that 
I were dead.” 
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In 1883 he was at Paris, a little shocked by its unashamed 
sensuousness, but getting used even to this. He met Heine, but 
shrank from the intimacy. 


“Thad resolved not to visit Heine, but as fate willed it he was the first 
I met. He received me very graciously, spoke very favourably about our 
literature, and said, openly before all, that Oehlenschliger was un- 
doubtedly the first poet in Europe.... Heine has visited me, or rather 
the porter; I will not have anything to do with him. He is, indeed, a 
man one should beware of.” 


It does not appear why, unless it were defective sympathy or 
some prejudice on the part of Andersen. Soon he was in Italy, 
where he met his compatriot Thorwaldsen. 


“He wrote some kind words in my diary, embraced me, and gave me 
a fatherly kiss, begging me to continue as I had begun, and to remember 
that the artist is the best judge of his own work, if not led away by 
passion.” 


Andersen, always sensitive, was pained by harsh criticism and 
misconception at home. His beautiful drama Agnete had been 
unkindly handled; and friends seem to have been always careful 
that he should see the criticisms. Italy won him as no other 
land ever did. In some things the country appeared to him to 
be centuries behind the times—in many things an eternity in 
advance. 


“Here the sea is God’s heaven, the clouds are fantasies in colours, the 
air is nectar for the gods, the earth seethes with grapes.... This is the 
home of fantasy, the north, that of reason; but as I am a visionary, I feel 
most at home in my real country.” 


The result was the ‘Improvisatore,’ a true child of Italy; but 
when Andersen returned to Denmark, in 1835, he began his 
Eventyr or fairy tales, and here he struck an even deeper vein. 
His friend QOersted was right in saying “the ‘Improvisatore’ 
will bring you renown, the fairy tales will bring you immortality.” 
Andersen did not think so; he preferred the story that had been 
born in the beloved South. Strangely enough, he felt almost 
like an exile in his native land. “If I die, I shall haunt Italy, 
the great Coliseum, the Vatican, and Capri, that Paradise on 
earth.” The Italian novel was a great success; it was translated 
into various European languages—Mary Howitt did the English 
version—and everywhere it won immediate applause. Its beauty 
is genuine; its colouring is so true that it might have been 
written by an Italian, Yet the best part of it is certainly that 
which deals with the hero’s childhood, and here Andersen is 
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depicting himself—if not in detail, at least in spirit. So far as 
the book is autobiographical, it is of value; beyond this, perhaps 
its excellence would hardly merit permanence. 

International copyright was unknown in those days; the 
remuneration at home was painfully small. “Charles Dickens was 
greatly astonished,” says Andersen, “when I told him that the 
‘Improvisatore’ had hardly brought me in 200 marks. For a 
long time he would not believe it.” Well might he be astonished ; 
200 marks is only ten pounds, and Dickens himself was making 
thousands. Before long a pension of about £45 was obtained for 
Andersen; and we must imagine that a little money went a very 
long way in the Denmark of that day, for he writes: “I was 
filled with thankfulness and joy; I was no longer obliged to 
write to live; I had a sure provision for times of sickness.” 

Meanwhile Andersen’s exquisite Fairy-tales were appearing 
each Christmas, and circulating throughout Europe with the 
rapidity ensured by their genius. He was also writing for the 
stage, with varying success, and producing novels such as his 
‘O. T.’ and ‘Only a Fiddler.’ Those of the so-called fairy-tales 
that we know as “ What the Moon Saw,” were published in 1840 
under the title of the ‘ Picture-book without Pictures.’ This 
year he was travelling almost constantly. He met the composer 
Mendelssohn in Leipsic; Hugo, Dumas, Lamartine, Rachel in 
Paris; in Paris also he learned to understand the poor stricken 
Heine better. “I did not notice in him any bitter insulting 
smile. I heard only the beating of a true German heart, such 
as is always found in his songs.” In Berlin he met Wagner. 
But to ourselves there is the greatest interest in the visits paid 
to England, the first of which took place in 1847. He had 
already written (to William Jerdan),“ I love England for its poets. 
I have often felt a great longing to go there;” and in the 
following year he was able to gratify this longing, taking with 
him many letters of introduction. Tho best introduction was his 
own name. 


“London, and not Paris,” he writes, “is the capital of the world. In 
London, Rome is always before my mind on account of the contrast; the 
two cities might represent the terrestrial globe; Rome, the night—the 
grand, majestic night—and London, the day—life in its fulness and its 
hurry.” 


He met Dickens, whose work he bad long knowa and loved: 
“We understood each other at once, clasped each other’s hands, and 


talked English, I, unfortunately, not well; but, as I said before, we 
understood each other.” 
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The drawing-rooms of Lords Palmerston and Castlereagh were 
open to him; invitations poured in upon him, and the lionising 
was welcome to a nature ever most susceptible of praise. Ten 
years later he renewed the acquaintance with Dickens, which had 
been kept healthily alive by correspondence. Andersen had 
written that he was coming again to England—not to see London, 
but to see Charles Dickens; and Dickens replied with a warm 
invitation to Gads-hill. 


* We have children of all sizes,” wrote the novelist, “and they all love 
you. You will find yourself in a house full of admiring and affectionate 
friends, varying from three feet high to five feet nine.” 


Andersen wrote back a lament that he spoke English so badly, 
but he would come. He was present at a performance of The 
Frozen Deep before the Queen and a select party of invited guests, 
in which Dickens and his daughters took part. ‘ Dickens showed 
himself to bes most excellent actor both in tragedy and comedy,” 
was Andersen’s comment. But it was Gads-hill itself, and the 
reception he met there, that most pleased the Dane. “The 
reception was most cordial. Dickens took mein his arms... . He 
himself is like the best character in his books—jolly, lively, 
happy and cordial. I understand him best as regards the 
language.” He noted that “the good old custom of saying grace 
before meals is still observed in Dickens’ house; it is said by either 
Dickens or his eldest daughter.” He accompanied his friend to 
the village church, enjoying the singing, but finding the service, 
and perhaps the walk, rather too long. ‘ Outside the house is a 
large clover field. The sons and I are often lying there. There 
is a fragrance of clover, the elder-tree is in bloom, and the wild 
roses have an odour of apples, so fresh and strong. I do not at 
all feel as if I am in a foreign land, but as if I were at home.” 
The parting between the friends was sad and affectionate; and 
when Andersen found himself in Paris, he “ felt lonely, strange, 
not at all as in London, or rather in the home of Dickens.” The 
novelist had been “like a dear brother to me up to the last 
moment. He looked sadly at me when we parted, kissed me... 
I felt as deeply grieved as if I bad left one of my dear ones whom 
I should never see again.” 

Andersen was specially moved by the efforts of Dickens to 
provide for the widow of Douglas Jerrold; and when certain 
base tongues suggested that the novelist did it from vanity, the 
Dane’s heart bled with indignant anger. Shafts of malice, 
whether directed against himself or others, he could never under- 
stand, and he was never steeled to resist them. The least word 
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of criticism wounded him; but the imputation of low motives was 
utterly foreign to him. He was as a child—as loving, as simple, 
as sensitive—possibly as vain. He could never conceive why the 
critics at home were so much more severe to him than were 
foreigners ; he could not realise the proverb that a prophet hath 
little honour in his own country. 


“ How strange that all my books are flying over the world, and at home 
Iam so little appreciated—am still only a poor schoolboy, always in the 
lowest form. If I am wronged, Denmark, it is thy shame. Still, I have 
just said, I forgive as I wish to be forgiven.” 


It may be confessed that this is wounded egotism, with a touch 
of the morbid; it is nevertheless true that Andersen was noi 
always personally popular in Denmark, and personal likes or 
dislikes gravely influence contemporary judgment. Te was too 
fond of talking about himself—of referring to honours and com- 
pliments he had received. It was all perfectly ingenuous and 
childlike; yet it worried and wearied people. It may or not 
have been true that he was “the greatest man of letters” then 
living, but it certainly was not graceful for him to assert this— 
especially at a time when France had Victor Hugo, while 
England had Tennyson and Carlyle. So much must be said in 
defence of the men of Copenhagen; but they learned in time to 
value Andersen at the general European estimate, which, if not 
quite so high as the writer's own, was yet avery lofty one. It 
cannot ultimately be said that he went without honour in his own 
land. He was valued as a friend by the King; and he came to 
be regarded as a great national institution. 

In Germany he was loved equally warmly, and he corresponded 
familiarly with the Grand-Duke of Weimar. In one of his letters 
we have a burst of modesty—for, after all, the vanity was only 
skin-deep; like all the truly great, the man was modest at 
heart. 


“ When people hear that I am Danish, they speak about Thorwaldsen 
Oehlenschliger, Oersted ; and when I say sadly, ‘ They are dead,’ the reply 
is that Andersen is still living. I feel so small, and almost believe it is a 
vain dream. Oh God, can it be that I am mentioned with these three ?” 


Towards the close of Andersen’s life, public honours reached 
their climax. His native town, Odense, bestowed its freedom 
upon him, and gave an illumination when he came to receive it. 
His seventeenth birthday was observed as a national holiday ; 
Copenhagen was en féte, and a statue of Andersen was unveiled. 
But the object of this deserved celebration was already suffering 
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from cancer, and he died in August of the same year. His career, 
begun as a poor starving boy, had ended in universal recognition ; 
all Europe acknowledged his greatness; he was beloved as a 
personal friend not only at home, but in Germany, France, 
England, and as a writer everywhere. If he was not the greatest 
among his European contemporaries, he was certainly the most 
popular; but the popularity was not a superficial clamour; it 
had been of slow growth, and was established on a sound basis. 
It was founded not really upon his novels, his plays, or his 
poems, but on the shorter works that we know as fairy-tales—an 
entire misnomer, yet one that sticks. Very few of these stories 
are, properly speaking, fairy-tales ; they are prose idylls, fancies, 
allegories, little romances. In Continental literature we may 
most easily parallel them among the German romanticists, or 
among such works as the exquisite earlier tales of Bjornson; yet 
there is always a distinction. Something similar may bo found 
in Hawthorne’s shorter stories ; such a tale as the ‘Snow Image’ 
certainly appears to owe a little to Andersen ; yet the American, 
if sometimes deeper in his meaning, is more self-conscious, 
less limpid, more modern, fonder of dealing with the mystery 
of sin. 

Andersen often seems to have created genuine myths that 
might rank in early folk-lore; he has tho freshness and sincerity 
of the old myth-makers, with usually a clearer strain of poetry. 
He leads us to a land where nothing seems absurd or impossible ; 
very often it is pure poetry. There is always a meaning, but it 
is not tacked on as a moral. In the tale of the ‘Snow-man,’ we 
notice how this image, raised by the boys in the garden, gazes 
with longing love through the window at the genial stove. When 
spring comes and the poor figure thaws, the secret is manifest ; 
his snowy limbs have been built around the old kitchen shovel. 
Touches like this are infinitely suggestive. The ‘Ugly Duckling’ 
not only contains a truth of natural history, but a truth of human 
life. We may read ‘The little Mermaid’ as a mere fairy-story, if 
we please; but between the lines we discern an allegory of the 
birth of our soul-life. Sometimes, in a few words, there is a com- 
plete history of the deepest pathos, as in the picture of the Clown 
sobbing over the grave of the dead Columbine. Many of the 
tales are simply poems of nature; only occasionally, as in ‘The 
Tinder-box,’ are they merely wonder tales. Intensely national 
as they are, there is always the touch of wider appeal in these 
stories, that has made them cosmopolitan in their charm. Of 
their kind they are perfection. The fact that healthy-minded 
and imaginetive children love these stories, must not lead us to 
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regard their author as merely a child’s writer—though to be 
only that is a great glory and privilege. His still higher dis- 
tinction is that in maturity we return with fondness to the tales that 
we childishly loved in childhood, and find that they have actually 
gained in significance. Acknowledging this, we must recognise 
that Andersen has been one of the benefactors of his race, 


Artuur L. Sanmon. 



































Che Folk-lore Lights of Pornans ; 
and a Sequel. 


Cuter from out of the twilight of myth and of story which has 
gathered round the heroic age of Scandinavian history there looms 
the lurid figure of Norway’s evangelist King, Olaf Tryggvason. 
From the Sagas it is gathered how to the menace of his greatness 
was added the fascination of his personality ; how around his zeal 
for the new faith grew the halo of sacred memory and weird 
romance. That all Norway should accept the new creed, as it 
should acknowledge the one rule, was the determination of a man 
who offered baptism and submission on the one hand, or exter- 
mination even unto his own death on the other. Encroachments 
on ancient beliefs troubled him not, the anger of the old gods was 
to be defied: peace was alone to be purchased at the price of 
conversion—a conversion which should allow the heathen powers, 
spiritual or earthly, to resist as they could. Till another act of 
treachery came to be written black across the record of the world, 
and the strenuous life of Olaf the King ended off Riigen Island in 
the last great battle of the Svold. 

Olaf Tryggvason reigned five years. In the third year of his 
rule he enquired from the point of view of the true believer into 
the condition of certain of his subjects who lived on the far Vornaas 
fjord. He was little pleased at what he heard. It was not alone 
a case of indifference on the part of those who should have been 
zealous converts; rather did evidence of the discredited rites of 
the doomed Odin worship result from the inquisitorial search. 
The King bided his time for a while, and then struck with swift- 
ness. Legend has woven its glamour over the story of the fight. 

At the mouth of the fjord lies the rocky headland of Vornaas, 
While King Olaf’s warships blocked the entrance his army swept 
over the cresting hills from the south and converged on the forces 
of the opposing bonders, who had been hastily summoned to the 
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defence of their homes by the famous split arrow of warning. In 
the brooding afternoon light the King saw outspread before him 
the glory of the long winding arm of water ending in the distant 
sea beyond. On the field before the battle his bishop sang High 
Mass with splendour, and, as the sacred incense curled amid the 
slender tapers, men heard from afar the ringing of mystic bells 
which chimed from no earthly steeple in response to the chanting 
of the celebrants. 

Yet the old witchcraft is said to have died hard. At the 
incantation of Finnish magic-workers among the foe the white’sea- 
fogs rolled down to confuse the destroyers of the temples of their 
gods. The sun itself, which had been shining so clearly, was 
darkened, and over the light of the heavens came a supernatural 
gloom. Nevertheless, both sides fought with desperate courage. 
Spears and arrows flew thick through the gathering mists, and 
the din of the war-horns and shouts of the soldiers guided the 
combatants under their multitude of hostile banners. Con- 
spicuous in his golden helmet, and bearing a great white shield 
inlaid with the Holy Cross, the King directed his battle; while, on 
the other side, the Norsemen called grimly on Odin to make due 
preparation for the coming to his halls of their warrior souls, 
Thicker grew tho clinging vapours over fjeld and fjord, till—so 
asserts the leyend—great beacons lit by no human hands, but fed 
by fearful formless shapes, flared out their warning fires to bafile 
the warlocks, and to give light for the completion of the vengeance, 
Driven backwards to the water’s edge, only to find their ships 
entrapped, the toll of bonders, who never saw their homesteads 
more, is recorded in the ancient chronicle in numbers that are 
appalling. 

Still, to this day, the mounds of the dead remain on Vornaas 
shore. Still, perchance, beneath the waters renowned in saga, lie 
the remains of the rotting warships of Olaf Tryggvason’s foes. 
The careless tourist steamers from Bergen now sail lightly over 
the spot; and the story of the combatants, and the cause for which 
they strove, is well-nigh forgotten. For, in this busy age, the 
loving study of history is contined to the leisured few. 

Yet there exists a dim memory of the past in Vornaas. The 
superstition of centuries clings to the bare headland on that 
lonely coast. On the eve of St. Michael’s day of each year, the 
anniversary of King Olaf’s triumph, it is believed that weird lights 
are visible round the old places of burial—lambent flames such as 
can never be touched, which wise men will do best to avoid. When 
the ghostly flares are seen the frightened fisher-folk hasten from 
the spot. Their various hypotheses are all vague, and all super- 
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natural. It is not indeed at all easy to get the Norsemen even to 
mention the matter in their widely scattered little homes. 

But in the comfortable rooms of the Royal British Folk-Lore 
Association one June evening in London, the subject received the 
attention that its importance deserves. It was a memorable 
meeting, which attained to a notoriety unusual in Folk-Lore 
circles. 

It happened in this wise. Colonel Jonathan Ingram, retired, 
read a paper on Scandinavian Ghost Lights. He was a short 
determined-looking gentleman, distinctly inclined to stoutness, and 
possessed of a florid complexion. Fierce little eyes gleamed out 
at you from each side of a prominent nose. The strength of the 
voice that issued at times from under the grey moustache was 
considerable, especially when its owner wished to impress on his 
hearers that those who differed from the speaker were ignorant or 
wrong-headed. 

Like so many elderly retired officers he had taken up a hobby 
on leaving the Service, wherewith to keep his energies employed. 
His was the study of the Foik-Lore of the Nations of the World. 
In avery short time he had come to speak with an air of authority 
on the subject which was entirely convincing to those who desired 
peace and goodwill. Also by others who knew him slightly he was 
held in much respectful esteem as an antiquarian authority. 

The Colonel was speedily elected to the Council of the R.B.F.L.A., 
in virtue of his numerous contributions to the Transactions, and to 
the Quarterly Folk-Lore Review. In his earlier days his first 
paper—on the ‘Fetish Systems of the Boulaki Cannibals of the 
Central Zones ’—not meeting with that ready acceptance which it 
merited, there arose an unpleasantness with the Secretary which 
led to the latter’s ultimate downfall amid storm and strife. After 
this one little incident his further contributions were accorded 
publication of the promptest. His pamphlet concerning ‘Tho 
Aryan Origin of the Cinderella Myth,’ and bis monograph on 
‘The Practice of Separate Interment of Successive Wives in the 
Polygamous Age of the Pathans,’ are but two results of those 
labours which have added such lustre to his name. 

Still there was nothing in these facts which heralded any 
particular disturbance to the harmony of those who had assembled 
to discuss the momentous question of spectral luminous appear- 
ances of Scandinaviaa ancestry. It was a warm evening, and the 
audience at first was suffering slightly from a tendency to after- 
dinner somnolence. However it soon woke up. 

The essayist dwelt at loving length on instances of corpse- 
candles which heralded doom and dissolution; on bodies found by 
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the guiding lights above them; on fore-warnings seen from 
generation to generation ; on appearances that gleamed o’er the 
grave-mounds of heroes; and on nocturnal phenomena which 
guarded both the dead and the treasure buried with them. He 
described large lights the size of a man’s head that followed you 
about, and smaller lights that danced away alluringly from before 
you. He dwelt on balls of flame that bobbed mysteriously up 
and down, and tails of sparks that wriggled. What these visible 
manifestations portended he was unable to determine. Conjecture 
had been baffled—even his own. 

Of one thing alone was he certain: the phenomenon was not 
due to any so-called natural cause. Loud applause greeted the 
conclusion of the Colonel’s paper, and the heartiness of the noise, 
dispelled certain creepy sensations on the part of the nervous 
among the audience. Ladies are always present in numbers at 
the meetings of the Royal British Folk-Lore Association. 

The presiding chairman was a thin melancholy gentleman of 
pacific disposition. He remarked on the pleasure it had 
undoubtedly given the Fellows to hear the results of Colonel 
Ingram’s profound researches. He intimated that the time had 
now arrived for discussion, and expressed the hope that a certain 
distinguished visitor then present would illuminate the Associa- 
tion with his views. He glanced expectantly at an exalted 
Scandinavian Diplomatist in the front row, and sat down. 

There was a pause. The Diplomatist had committed his 
remarks to paper beforehand, and had inadvertently jumbled the 
sequence of his notes. He hunted hurriedly through them, 
striving after re-arrangement. A tall dogmatic-visaged man 
suddenly took advantage of the general pre-occupation, and rose 
to his feet from a corner with a loud defiant—“ Sir!” 

The chairman thus addressed visibly started. Then, with 
apprehension in his tones, he announced Professor Oliver Soames. 
There was a sudden anticipation of thunder in the air. 

The Professor’s demeanour from the first was not propitiatory. 
His spectacled eyes wandered compassionately over his audience. 
Then he went ahead with briskness, fiercely ignoring any 
frivolous interruptions. The thesis of his harangue was simple. 
Be on your guard ; disbelieve all tradition ; Science alone can guide. 

He announced that the conclusion drawn by the most competent 
thinkers on the subject, including himself, was that if lights 
were really visible at all to any individuals not subject to the 
hallucinations of imagination—then they were simply the product 
of Marsh Gas. Therefore the whole matter resolved itself into a 
simple question of chemical or meteorological phenomena. 
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It should be borne in mind that complicated explanations of 
natural facts were invariably wrong. If the Colonel scouted the 
theory of Marsh Gas, then that, being an opposite assertion to 
the revelations of Science, could not be true. This was the 
blessing of Science that you could count upon its deductions with 
absolute certainty. It was perfectly obvious to an instructed 
reasoner that the spirits of long deceased Vikings could not 
wander about on doubtful anniversaries with candles in their 
incorporeal hands. Much haze was often cast over physical 
phenomena by the reckless statements of enthusiasts; his own 
emotions mercifully carried him no farther than what could be 
seen or tested. Notwithstanding the vaunted spread of education, 
he failed to observe any increase in the critical powers of a certain 
type of historical student. It was his undoubted duty to prevent 
the perpetuation of so serious and possibly disastrous a mistake 
as to accept the idea that these lights were due to any super- 
natural agency. 

The Professor continued that he did not expect the Colonel to 
agree with him; he was not so sanguine. Like most theorists 
the Colonel would doubtless be unwilling to admit facts which 
failed to fit in with his preconceived theories. The mental 
attitude of the paper was singularly interesting; if he might 
venture to say so—in the kindliest spirit—a lengthened study of 
legend was apt to hinder that accurate frame of mind found in 
the pursuit of branches of exact science. Never was it 80 
important to dwell carefully on proofs of scientific competence as 
at the present day. Zeal—and the Colonel had unquestionably 
displayed it—was generally incompatible with true knowledge. 
Good intentions were, alas! often over-borne by such—zeal ; 
contact with cold hard facts of life established this. Personally 
he had listened to the theories of the lecturer with profound pain, 
for he felt that he had never encountered a series of statements 
more crowded with error. He felt it his manifest duty to raise a 
protesting voice. And the Professor resumed his seat amid the 
dissensions of the meeting. 

The Colonel’s efforts to control his feelings during the fore- 
going speech were the admiration of all behclders. With visible 
and increasing excitement he listened to the heresies propounded. 
Once he thumped his knee with a resounding smack, which echoed 
through the startled room like a pistol-shot of defiance. Twice 
he audibly assured his neighbour that Professor Soames had got 
his F.R.S. under entirely erroneous conceptions. He jerked his 
body in alarming fashion, stiffened himself bolt upright against 
his chair-back, and dusted his forehead at intervals with fierceness. 
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Many present, who knew the Colonel well, wondered how long he 
would be able to brood in such long-suffering silence. His red 
face grew dusky with restrained emotion. 

His reply to his detractor was emphatic. Before venturing to 
address the Fellows, he assured them he had spent long days of 
careful thought and research upon his subject. By the other 
speaker—he glared at the Professor in challenge—such pre- 
liminary labour had clearly not been undertaken. As to the 
Marsh Gas theory, it was proved morally—and morals he would 
remind them were a higher guide than Science—that the lights 
could not originate from anything of the sort. Besides, Vornaas, 
for instance, was an exceedingly windy place. The knowledge 
that the Professor decried zeal did not trouble him. For his part 
he never wasted his time over those obscure periodicals called 
Scientific Reports. What one man wrote therein one week 
another contradicted the next week. This might be a merit, but 
he scarcely thought so. The votaries of Science were most 
usefully employed in abstruse calculations in their studies. It 
would be to the unbounded relief of everybody when Professor 
Soames reiired again to that studious seclusion from which he 
had so mistakenly emerged that evening. Truth was incapable 
of being concealed by the airy explanations of a false science. 
Before their eyes was a striking demonstration of the complete 
untrustworthiness of a scientific training to deal with legendary 
lore. Such training rendered men impervious to historical 
observation, and indifferent to convincing testimony. To gather 
strange, and at times horrible information, was the basis of the 
existence of the learned Association to which they all had the 
honour to belong. Courage was essential to research. He 
formally and emphatically challenged the Professor to meet him 
on St. Michael’s night on Vornaas Peninsula to prove which one 
of them was wrong. 

After this the Scandinavian Diplomatist. But his remarks 
fell flat. He was understood to allude vaguely to electricity, and 
the possible phosphorescence which might arise from decaying 
sea-weed. Nothing but his exalted position in life prevented 
open expressions of scornful dissent. As it was his views were 
allowed to pass with the tolerant politeness of silence. The 
sea-weed theory was not even worthy of serious criticism. 

The consequences of disagreement between authorities are 
often more far-reaching than the wildest imagination can 
anticipate. In this case they directly resulted in two people 
turning the same corner in a peaceful Norwegian fishing hamlet 
one September afternoon with great suddenness from opposite 
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directions. The ensuing collision was inevitable and disconcerting. 
Each regarded the other in breathless indignation. 

Then the man fell back a pace, lifted his peaked cap, and said 
he was “ Awfully sorry!” The lady, recoiling similarly, begged 
pardon in a hurried gasp. She was a very pretty girl, in a soft- 
tinted grey dress that fitted closely round her slim figure. A 
wide hat of the same light colour crowned the wavy dark hair 
clustering over the small forehead and round the delicate pink 
ears. 

“ We've lost the steamer!” she cried in horrified dismay. 

The other party to the collision followed her startled gaze 
down the fjord. In the distance the little coasting-vessel, which 
calls there twice a week, was blackening the air with smoke. 

Down the village street a stout, elderly man clattered in 
perturbation after his daughter. When the new-comer realised 
that they were indeed left behind, his burst of commentary was 
accompanied by language unfit for ears polite. Then Colonel 
Ingram sat down on an upturned box on the quay, and uttered 
disparaging remarks on the intelligence of the natives of the 
country. 

“The inhabitants of the next village over the hill, sir,” he 
puffed heatedly, “neither understand their own language, nor 
are capable of speaking it correctly to their visitors, I told them 
repeatedly that I must catch that steamer. My sentences in 
Norwegian were most carefully chosen. I spent a whole hour, and 
not a little patience in trying to comprehend their enigmatical 
replies. You see the result.” 

The result was indeed obvious. The yachtsman, for such he 
evidently was, looked with frank curiosity from the Colonel on 
the box, a figure too portly to be pathetic, to the girl who 
was disconsolately regarding the fast-receding craft. A small 
sun-burnt finger was rubbing her puckered chin in girlish 
consternation. 

“ Alice! What is to be done?” demanded her father shortly. 
It is in a crisis of this nature that man turns to woman for 
counsel, 

“ Wait for the next steamer, I suppose,” she said forlornly. 

“That’s in four days,” remarked the third individual cheerfully. 

“T won't,’ said the Colonel, maddened at this information. 
There was a pause. 

“T must be at Vornaas to-morrow,” he further announced with 
determination. 

A sudden startled expression came into the yachtsman’s eyes. 
A horrible deubt assailed him. 
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“Whose boat is that?” The:Colonel pointed to the only other 
ship in sight, a long white steam-yacht. Its brass-work glittered 
in the afternoon sunlight. In gleaming gilt letters the name 
White Maiden was just discernible. It was a handsome craft, 
with a striped awning over the after-deck. 

“The owner’s name is Cathcart. He is—not on board.” 

“Do you belong to her?” 

The man questioned hesitated. His doubt was gone. But he 
was not quite prepared for a fray, so he skirmished. 

“T am the captain,” he answered with sudden decision. 

“My name is Ingram, sir, Colonel Ingram, late of the Royal 
Engineers. Perhaps you have heard of me, and can advise me of 
the best course to pursue in this dilemma. It is a matter of 
vital moment.” 

The captain was visibly embarrassed. This might arise from 
the fact that he was not familiar with the Colonel’s name, and 
felt that he should have been, Or there might have been 
another reason. 

“In my quest for the Occult time is everything,” added the 
seeker oracularly. 

The captain nearly grinned. Then he looked solemnly un- 
comprehending. 

“Oh ! father dear, do try to explain to the man,” cried the girl, 
coming sharply to the point. ‘“Simply—so that he can under- 
stand.” 

“T have an appointment at Vornaas of the highest degree of 
importance,” the Colonel informed him with dignity. “There 
T am to meet an individual who demands ocular proof of what can 
only be demonstrated on the morrow. I refer to a certain 
Professor—Soames, I believe he is called—a most uncultured 
person.” 

At this point the captain of the yacht choked confusedly. 
Then he apologised for his bad cough, and listened respectfully 
while the Colonel continued. 

“He writes me that he is staying at a farm-house some miles 
inland. He is to send some one to meet that steamer on arrival, 
and to act as our guide. Not that this is necessary, as I am 
naturally quite competent to find my own way. But the country 
is sparsely populated, and it is conceivable a delay might occur 
which we should both regret. Indeed, this was my own proposal.” 

“Do you know whom he is sending?” asked the captain, 
seriously interested. 

“TI believe it is a nephew,” replied the Colonel with some 
dissatisfaction. “The Professor's letter lacks all precision—at 
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which I am scarcely surprised—and omits to mention the name. 
Probably it is the same uneuphonious synonym as his own. In 
any case, if the nephew resembles his relative, he will be a 
cocksure young man of unblessed ignorance.” 

The captain emitted a sudden uncouth grunt. It almost 
sounded as if he were angry, the girl reflected. She turned and 
studied him askance with those clear keen eyes of hers under the 
pretty brown hair. He was young, surely, to be in charge of 
a big yacht, and—he was distinctly good-looking. Her cheeks 
flushed a little as she encountered his gaze, 

However, the captain veered round and grew calm again. He 
stole one or two furtive glances at Alice Ingram’s dainty figure, 
and tried to work out a certain calculation in his head as to time 
and speed. But his thoughts wandered, and he found himself 
mentally registering the conclusion that she was perfectly 
charming. A queer little smile broke round the corners of 
his mouth. 

“Well, sir!” said the Colonel tartly, impatient at the silence 
of one who should have sympathised. ‘‘ What do you suggest?” 

“Tm thinking it over,” said the captain stolidly. 

The Colonel snorted at the slow working of the man’s brain. 
But the other elected to ignore the snort. He was arriving at 
a decision fraught with more momentous destiny than he knew at 
the time. 

“T will take you to Vornaas on the yacht,” said the captain 
at last slowly. ‘If you care to come,” 

“My dear fellow, the obligation will be eternal,” cried the 
Colonel delightedly. He rose with glee from the box, which gave 
an audible squeak of relief, and grasped the other’s reluctant 
hand with enthusiasm. “Your assistance is most timely. Now 
I shall succeed in convincing that pig-headed Professor. Every 
other resource of my intellect has been used unavailingly to 
divert him from his errors. To no purpose. Alice, this gentleman 
is most kind.” 

“Ye-es,” agreed the girl rather dubiously. If she had any 
feminine notion that the offer was dictated by mixed motives she 
concealed it very nicely. A little maidenly aloofness was natural 
at first. 

The captain of the White Maiden became assiduously obliging. 
A smart dinghy took them aboard, and no trouble was spared 
over the accommodation for his unexpected passengers ; especially 
for that of the lady. Every one obeyed him with exemplary 
discipline. After a while he introduced a big-bearded sailor as 
Mr. Wiles, the mate. This was after he had had considerable 
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conversation with that gentleman in private in the chart-room. 
The mate took meals in the saloon aft, it appeared, which is 
unusual on a yacht: also he was living in the captain’s cabin, its 
rightful owner offering no explanation at this usurpation. Steam 
was got up, and the White Maiden slid gently down the fjord. 
They ought to make Vornaas about noon next day. 

The captain did not seem to trouble himself much about his 
duties. These were left to Mr. Wiles and the pilot. He devoted 
himself with edifying alacrity to Colonel Ingram and his daughter, 
particularly the latter. Alice Ingram was soon enjoying herself 
immensely, and the Colonel took a soothing siesta over one of the 
captain’s excellent cigars. The girl was speedily confiding the 
whole story to the captain with innocent frankness. He appeared 
quite intelligently interested in relics which were never properly 
buried, in old swords and gigantic bones, in tales of bygone 
slaughter, and the existence of bogle lights. Also in the Colonel’s 
determination to expose the fallacies of Professor Soames. He 
seemed curiously anxious to know if she shared her father’s views 
in this respect. He expressed no enthusiasm, however, on finding 
that she did. 

“Tt is to be hoped that the lights will arrive at the right 
time,” he remarked, with a flippancy which was deplorable 
considering the momentousness of the occasion. “Are these 
occurrences generally punctual ? ” 

“My father says they have a peculiar attachment to the spot 
on St. Michael’s Eve.” 

“ Doubtless they have some duty to perform, there,” supple- 
mented the captain sagely. ‘Though we cannot surmise it.” 

The girl looked at him with some suspicion. 

“ Are you making fun of me?” 

“ Never!” declared the captain, earnestly. 

“‘ My father says it is certain that they exist; in fact—abound. 
He has decided that the phenomena must be supernatural.” 

Apparently this speculation gnawed at the captain’s peace of 
mind. He looked gloomy. A sailor came aft, and touched his cap. 

“‘ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but where will we put them there 
tin lanterns as we brought aboard?” 

This inquiry seemed to ruflle his officer unnecessarily. He 
spoke sharply. 

“Stow them away forrard at once. They won’t be wanted.” 
The abashed seaman withdrew. 

That the yacht carried an excellent cook was presently apparent 
at dinner. Champagne—presumably the property of the absent 
owner—appeared, and under its benign influence the Colonel and 
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Mr. Wiles grow talkative. The former enlarged on his enemy's 
dense inability to comprehend a higher intelligence than his own, 
and the latter related a harrowing tale concerning a lighthouse- 
keeper acquaintance of his, whose mother-in-law had met a ghost 
by the back-parlour window. 

“ What happened?” asked Alice Ingram, awe-struck. 

“ Words utterly failed her,” said Mr, Wiles huskily. “ Which 
she warn’t accustomed to,” 

“ And then?” 

“The ghost fainted,” concluded the narrator with a solemn 
shake of his head. The Colonel changed the subject. 

“Does this yacht belong to one of the Aberdeenshire Cathi- 
carts?” he questioned. 

“That’s so,” admitted the mate reluctantly, with one eyo on 
his captain. 

“Which of them ?” 

“The Hon. Harry Cathcart.” 

“They are a wild, harum-scarum lot,” remarked the Colonel, 
reminiscently. ‘TI heard stories of them when I was quartered 
in Edinburgh. Very susceptible in early life, too, I’m afraid. 
It’s their family failing.” 

The captain rose from his dessert with sudden haste. The 
mate as suddenly plunged into a fearsome sketch of a spectral 
light seen on the barque Arethusa off Cape Horn when he was 
an apprentice. 

“Shall we go on deck; it is a beautiful night?” the captain 
suggested pointedly to the lady of the party. 

“But I like so much to hear about other people’s love affairs,” 
protested Miss Ingram archly. Nevertheless, she followed him 
on to the poop. Indeed, she even allowed him to muffle her up 
in a soft white shawl. To do this the captain had to put his arm 
round her neck for a moment. It required considerable self- 
restraint to confine himself to that. The alluring curve of her 
babyish chin was almost irrestible. 

“Is the owner married?” she inquired with interest as soon 
as she was able to poke the said chin from the shawl’s embraces. 

“No,” said the captain in a voice thick with emotion. 

“T suppose you often have ladies on board,” continued the girl 
demurely as they strolled forward. ‘ That must be very pleasaut 
for you when they are young and pretty.” 

It was on the tip of the captain’s tongue to tell her that he had 
never seen such a fascinatingly sweet maiden as the one who was 
cross-examining him so disconcertingly at the moment. But 
prudence prevailed, 
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“T never notice them,” he denied with firmness. 

“ How rude you are!” she laughed. “Aren’s you noticing me 
now?” 

Indeed he was; very much so. He said as much warmly. 
This time it was a steward who interrupted. 

“Them candles, sir, as you told me to get ready for to- 
morrow——” 

The captain stared at the man stonily. “Chuck them over- 
board,” he commanded with fierceness. 

“One o’ those squib things ’as just exploded in the fo’c’sle, sir, 
and burnt the bosun’s thumb.” 

“Tell the engineer to bind it up for him in oil and cotton-waste,” 
said the captain brutally. 

“Tt was the ash from ’is pipe, sir, as did it,” urged the steward 
apologetically. 

“Serve him right for meddling,” fumed his chief, still unmolli- 
fied. ‘And you—go away!” 

This the steward did in pained surprise. He was quite un- 
accustomed to such lack of sympathy, and he broke two wine- 
glasses and a soup-plate in his bewilderment in the pantry. 

“Lanterns, squibs, candles!’’ mused the girl aloud. Then a 
brilliant idea struck her and she clapped her hands joyfully. 
* Let’s have some illuminations. What a joke it would be!” 

The captain gazed at her in flushed defiance. 

“Can’t do it,” he blurted out at length. ‘The owner hasn't 
given permission.” 

“Oh, I forgot Mr. Cathcart! Would he be so horrid as 
to object? I’m sorry I suggested it,” cried the girl a little 
stiffly. She stared curiously at her companion’s evident em- 
barrassment. He on his part was pondering on future tribula- 
tion probably in store for him. 

More than once that blissful evening he felt he must confess 
something to her. He longed to do it, but he was afraid; 
devastatingly afraid. He was young, and he didn’t know how 
she would take it, he gloomily reflected. So he alternated 
between reckless delight in the lady’s presence and dismal 
anticipations as to what the morrow will bring. Certain incon- 
veniences, he was already finding, are inseparable from deceit. 

Next morning, Alice Ingram, turning over sleepily in her cosy 
little bunk, became aware of the steady discordant blast of the 
yacht’s fog-horn. She sat up and realised that the boat was 
going dead slow. Presently as she sipped her morning coffee the 
clank of the engines ceased altogether. This was followed by the 
splash of the anchor, and the rattle of the cable going overside. 
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The White Maiden had brought up. On deck she found every- 
thing wrapped in silent clammy whiteness, A blanket of sea- 
fog had settled windlessly around them. On the bridge the 
captain, pilot, and mate were anathematising the smother. This, 
however, made no difference. 

The captain came aft, and shook the dampness from his coat. 
He seemed much put out at the delay. Men are so easily upset 
by the weather. 

“I particularly wished to make Vornaas by mid-day,” he 
assured the Colonel earnestly. ‘ But the pilot is afraid to carry 
on, till it clears a bit. The navigation here is pretty bad.” 

“T prophesied this fog last night,” said the mate reflectively. 

“Tm hanged if you did,” grunted the captain crossly. 

“In my own mind,” added Mr, Wiles with emphasis. 

No one could contradict this, so the captain only sniffed his 
disbelief. Their voices sounded profanely clear in the stillness. 
Miss Ingram, who was in no particular hurry to end the voyage, 
wondered privately at his perturbation. 

Breakfast being a very good one, the Colonel remained singu- 
larly calm. It was the captain who appeared so apprehensive 
lest they should arrive late upon tho scene of their prehistoric 
investigations. On the principle that smoking has a soothing 
effect on the nerves, he lit a large pipe and paced the deck 
absorbed in meditation. Not till Miss Alice joined him was his 
gloom dispelled. Wrapped in her long travelling cloak she was 
more bewitching than ever. 

“How very cross a man can look when he 7s cross!” she 
observed generally. A troubled smile illuminated the captain’s 
clean-cut face. 

“You seemed as much annoyed as if you had been doing some- 
thing you ought not to—just like a man!” she continued, 
addressing the funnel. ‘‘One would think it was of as much 
importance to you to arrive at Vornaas early as it is to us.” 

“So it is,” muttered the captain darkly. 

“ As long as we land before evening it will be all right,” she 
said consolingly, touched at the depression of his spirits on their 
behalf. 

Now the captain was keenly conscious that his one chance of 
hindering certain secret machinations which were afoot was to 
land in the afternoon, Then there might be time to stop the evil 
that was threatening Colonel Ingram’s peace of mind. He had 
counted on doing this easily, but the fog was upsetting all his 
plans. In spite of his spasmodic attempts at cheerfulness he grew 
steadily more worried. 
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About noon a light wind rolled up the fjord, and cleared the fog 
aside somewhat. The White Maiden proceeded cautiously. But 
it was evening before they reached the desolate little bay under 
the headland of Vornaas. By that time the breeze had died 
away again, and there was every indication of further fog. 

It came, too, just as they were landing—regular blankets of 
mist rolling in from seaward, slowly and surely. The yacht’s 
boat landed the Ingrams, the captain and Mr. Wiles, after much 
shouting between the navigators and several natives ashore; these 
latter clad in garments which suggested that they were most 
thankfully received contributions from other wearers of a bygone 
generation. ‘The girl had not dissented when the captain pointed 
out to her that it was highly inadvisable to leave her father 
unattended to his own devices. 

First, however, the captain had a few private inquiries to make. 
She thought she heard him asking after the whereabouts of some- 
one; perhaps it was for the expected guide, who was unaccount- 
ably absent. He seemed depressed at the replies received. A 
look of resignation settled over his countenance as if he found 
the meshes of fate too strong for him. As no guide appeared for 
so long the Colonel concluded not to wait for him. The pro- 
cession started for the farm accordingly, and the Colonel com- 
mented with severity on the unreliability of the promises of 
professors. There was a remarkable absence of those small fishy 
boys who usually congregate to evince an interest in visitors. 
Alice Ingram pointed this out to the captain, who only muttered 
morosely that he hoped they were all in bed. 

A rough road leads from the shore inland to the scene of the 
old battle-field. This is marked by the rounded mounds which 
tradition asserts were raised above the dead. They stand on the 
ridge of hillside, which runs out towards the mouth of the fjord 
and ends abruptly in the promontory of Vornaas. The position 
down which Olaf Tryggvason drove the bonder army can still be 
defined by the slope of the ground. One or two scattered farm- 
houses are to be met with along the borders of the desolate moor- 
land road. At one of these Professor Soames, if he had kept his 
word, should be found, in order that the planned vigil should be 
set during the night. 

But the Professor was not at the farm. He had been there 
but had gone out again. He had left a curt note for Colonel 
Ingram to the effect that as no one seemed able to inform him of 
the exact spots where the phantom lights were most likely to appear 
—owing to their distressing habit of keeping at a distance and 
fading rapidly away when approached—he, the Professor, was 
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searching for the nearest marshy ground. This would be the 
most favourable locality for observation. The Colonel bristled 
angrily as he read, and the captain’s feelings were confused. 
Mainly he experienced a certain sense of temporary reprieve. 

The Colonel kept popping in and out of the farm-building in 
the interest of folk-lore investigation till it grew thoroughly dark. 
Then, as the Professor remained absent, he could no longer 
restrain his impatience. He summoned his followers around him 
and sallied forth. 

Now it is one thing to find one’s way across country in clear 
weather, and quite another thing to do it in a mist. However 
trite a remark this may sound, it is particularly true of Norwegian 
uplands. Never was a more cheerless evening. The air hung 
heavy and inert, and the fog drifted in curious curtains, now 
dense, now thin. This harrowed the Colonel’s feelings. He said 
they were harrowed with emphasis. Everybody's nerves appeared 
to be somewhat on edge. 

“Tt is one of my peculiarities that I am cautious,” he assured 
his companions. “ Danger is best averted by intelligent anticipa- 
tion of events before they occur. Should we get separuted we 
must remember to make for that landmark—Vornaas Head.” 
He pointed it out, a dark cliff skyline in the gloom. 

“There, according to tradition, the signal-beacon flared with 
no earthly fuel on the day of battle,” said the Colonel huskily. 
He turned his back with some promptness on the site in question 
and trudged vigorously over the moor. The fog drove inland in 
great folds. 

Suddenly the leader grasped the arm of Mr. Wiles with violence. 

“We are not the victims of hallucination,” he spluttered in 
an awe-struck voice. ‘ Look there!” 

Mr. Wiles ejaculated what sounded like “Good Lord!” but it 
was not a prayerful ejaculation. Then—with regret it must be 
added—he shook himself free from the Colonel’s detaining hand 
and fled precipitately through the darkness. 

The captain stood rigid, his eyes fixed and staring. A small 
light had appeared and jerked itself up and down uncannily. 
Then several other equally small glimmers danced rapidl 
along in an irregular procession. One of them in the middle 
of the line described a parabolic curve to earth, almost as if it 

was being carried and its bearer had tripped over a root. At 
the same time on the night air was borne a faint muffled howl. 
Several more lights fluttered to its assistance through the 
gathering mist. 
The Colonel’s hair—what he had of it—was standing on end 
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with excitement; so, at least, he always afterwards averred. But 
with the heroism of the soldier he rose superior to the perils of 
meddling with these ill-appearances. Forgetful of all else he 
gave chase. 

The lights were evidently in a great hurry, and so was the 
Colonel who was after them. The scurry of his footsteps speedily 
died away. After the first moment of frozen awe, something of 
his zeal seemed to communicate itself to his daughter. 

“Oome on!” she called briskly to her other companion. But 
the captain of the White Maiden stood irresolute. 

“ Are you frightened?” the girl taunted him in astonishment. 

Before he could answer, a tall figure emerged like a ghost 
through the thick night and spoke. 

“So you are here at last, Harry. I expected you back this 
morning. Whatever has detained you so long?” 

“The fog,” muttered the captain in a choked voice. He knew 
that his hour had come. 

“Where is that phenomenal ignoramus, Colonel Ingram?” 
asked the scientist with bluntness. 

“Over there,” said the captain with a vague wave of his arm in 
the direction of an erratic bobbing string of illuminations, 

“Tt will be a surprise to him,” pursued the Professor placidly, 
“ when he discovers his ghost lights are but juvenile members 
of the population. It was an amusing idea of yours, Harry, to 
employ them. He will not be so blatant in future over his 
convictions. But I have been waiting all day for you to arrive 
with some more lanterns and candles. There are singularly few 
of these useful articles to be obtained in this primitive neighbour- 
hood.” 

The captain dared not look at the slight swaying figure in the 
long cloak standing apart in the darkness, and the Professor 
never noticed her. He stalked away with that indifference to 
others which a person, who has weighty affairs of his own to 
attend to, so selfishly displays. He left behind him a tense 
ominous silence. 

“Mr. Cathcart,” said Alice Ingram’s voice distantly through 
her clenched little white teeth. 

The man addressed gasped. ‘So you know!” 

“T’ye known who you were since the morning. I asked the 
engineer.” 

The latter individual was roundly cursed, sotto voce, by his 
employer at that moment. 

“But I had no idea of this further impertinence on your part,” 
added the girl coldly. “ Mr. Cathcart——” 
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“Tn” 

“Will you take me back to my father, please.” 

This was more easily said than done. A dripping damp sea 
smother had blotted out every landmark. It seemed to spring 
from the ground and descend from the sky at the same time. 
Never were two people more helplessly alone. 

There was a terrible dignity about the slight girlish form with 
her delicate air of distinction which the young man felt rather 
than saw. Her offended silence scared him. He was an utter 
brute! He did not attempt to explain that he had not even 
known of her existence when he planned so detestable a joke. 
She despised him, that was certain; but she could not do so 
more than he despised himself. His face burned with mortifica- 
tion as he imagined what she must think of him. She—of all 
people in his world! But at the way in which she made her 
quiet request, confident that he could guide her safely back, all 
the man in him rose, 

Harry Cathcart will never forget that night on Vornaas Fjeld. 
To his strained senses it seemed as if he walked for hours, and 
his girl-charge tramped uncomplainingly beside him. Once only 
did she protest, when he stopped, and, with a bitter little ex- 
clamation at his folly, admitted that he had fairly lost his way. 
In the denseness and the dark it was not surprising. 

“T am not blaming you; for this, at least,” she said, looking 
up at him with big tired eyes. Her feet seemed leaden, and the 
dampness clung to her tangled hair. 

He gazed at her so miserably that she instinctively edged 
closer to him, 

“T think you had better sit down for a while,” he said, and he 
pulled off his jacket and spread it on a dripping boulder. 

“T sha’n’t sit on your coat,” said the girl resolutely. 

“Yes, you will,” he answered, equally resolute; and to her 
own surprise she submitted with unusual meekness. She sat 
down. 

“The question is what are we to do now?” she asked with 
heightened colour. 

“We must wait till the weather clears a bit,” he replied, 
trying to speak more cheerily. “Then I'll have you back in no 
time. At present I haven’t a notion where we are. I cannot sce 
anything.” 

She made no further comment. Then, after some hesitation, 
he decided to ask a question. 

“Can you possibly ever forgive me?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Miss Ingram, her indignation flaring 
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up again at the remembrance of what had happened. She grew 
pink to the ears with resentment at her wrongs, though it was too 
dark for him to notice it. 

When two people are thrown together in a difficult situation it 
is always the woman who assigns the distance which is to exist 
between their relations. Cathcart knew that he was being held 
at arm’s length and accepted it for the moment as inevitable. 
He did not try to excuse himself again, and in her heart the girl 
liked him none the worse. 

Suddenly she started and laid a small hand onhisarm. “What 
is that?” she cried sharply. 

The man stared and listened ; nothing was to be heard. Buta 
faint luminous glow began to pierce the smother of the mist. 
His hand instinctively tightened over the girl’s as if to protect 
it against all possibility of harm. There was no doubt as to the 
genuineness of his surprise. 

A puff of {cold sea air fanned their cheeks, and the darkness 
lightened momentarily. Through the temporary opening torn in 
the veil of fog a lambent flame appeared and vanished. The 
weird glow remained. 

“That is the Headland,” cried Cathcart hoarsely. “Now I 
know the direction. Come!” 

He helped her gently to her feet again, and drew her arm 
through his without permission asked or given. 

Guided by the dull glare through the whiteness, he steered his 
way across the barren land amid the earthy hummocks. He 
pressed her closely to him without ceremony, and Alice Ingram 
glancing once swiftly up at his face saw that his eyes were wide 
and startled. But the feeling that he would prove equal to any 
danger that fronted them sent a strange little thrill of courage 
through her beating heart. The weary droop of the small head 
disappeared. 

Clearer through the thinning fog grew the beacon-light ahead. 
A vague undefined sense of horror surged over him, that numbing 
terror of the unknown which can grip a man by the brain and 
paralyse his every energy. Cathcart fought against it fiercely. 
Meanwhile he realised that the light was enabling him to keep the 
direction over the trackless moor towards the shore. 

As they drew nearer flickering flames seemed to leap fore- 
bodingly ; Cathcart as if fascinated stumbled blindly towards them. 
Masses of white fog were charging eerily before the coming wind. 
They must be quite close to the fire now, yet there was no smoke, 
no roaring as of a furnace; the surrounding silence was unbroken ; 
all was uncannily quiet, 
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Heavens! What were those? Asagainst a screen of mist and 
flames distorted by the mysterious opaqueness of the night, surely 
there were Things like giant figures that moved, dim and awful 
around the fire-light—fearful shapes of monstrous shade and 
terror. They seemed to flash before Cathcart’s vision in one vivid 
hideous moment. The next, everything had vanished, and the 
man and the girl were shrouded in the darkness of the autumn 
night. 

The ground beneath their feet rang hard; they were on the 
road. A cool breeze came rolling up from the fjord sweeping the 
fog away, and stripping clear above them the starry skies of 
heaven. Vornaas Head loomed black, desolate, untenanted by 
aught. Far in front gleamed the lights of the village; the star- 
board green of the White Maiden riding at anchor shone over the 
water beyond. 

How it happened she never knew, but Alice Ingram found her- 
self held tightly in her companion’s arms, her head nestling for 
protection against his shoulder. Then she was rushed impetu- 
ously from the ill-famed moor. An inexplicable panic had seized 
Cathcart, which never left him till the strong hands of his crew 
were pulling the dinghy furiously alongside the yacht. To this 
day he will never tell exactly what he thinks he saw. They are 
disposed to silence to whom has been granted dread apparition, 
when a corner of that curtain which shrouds the shadowland is 
lifted. 





This is the story of the Folk-Lore Lights of Vornaas. 
This is the sequel. It is mundane. 


Next morning as the White Maiden steamed out to sea across 
the rippling waves that danced in the sunlight a spirit of peaceful 
compromise reigned on board. Considering the circumstances 
this was as unlooked-for as it was gratifying. On the one hand, 
Colonel Ingram had seen, and pursued with unavailing pertinacity 
certain evasive little lights, for which, however, there was un- 
doubtedly a terrestial explanation. On the other hand, Professor 
Soames, also on board his nephew’s yacht, was singularly reticent 
about the beacon-flare which had so certainly stampeded his 
Norwegian attendants. They had seen it—he had seen it—the 
yacht’s crew had seen it—just a dim glowin the gloom. Chemistry, 
electricity, meteorology, failed to furnish a satisfactory solution to 
his scientific mind. ‘This puzzled him exceedingly, and he there- 
fore refrained from indiscreet allusions to the past. The subject 
of the errand which had brought the party together was tacitly 
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dropped. The Colonel and the Professor discussed Scandinavian 
scenery and the Hon. Harry Cathcart’s brand of cigars. Mr. 
Wiles, the real captain of the yacht, was driven into moralising at 
the sight of so sweet an amity. 

“Tis just like me and my missus,” he observed approvingly to 
his lady passenger. “We always gets on well enough before 
other folks. "Tis only when we're apart that we have the 
independence to think that t’other of us is wrong in the 
judgment.” 

But there remained a reckoning dire for one person. Alice 
Ingram lay back in her comfortable deck-chair aft, and pondered 
how best to bring the offender to a due sense of his outrageous 
conduct. Her girlish soul yearned to make him realise to the full 
the silliness of practical joking, and the iniquity of deceit. He 
should rue it! How she was not quite sure, but rue it he should; 
and his punishment at her hands should leave a memory indelible. 
Ultimately of course she would have to forgive him with saintly 
sweetness, but her woman’s prerogative to rebuke him for his sins 
had to be exercised first. She screwed up her eyes in profound 
thought as to the procedure to be adopted. It would be a delicate 
matter she foresaw, and there was the faintest suspicion of a blush 
on her cheeks as she considered it. 

In due course the opportunity came. There was a grey tired 
look on Harry Cathcart’s face which was unusual. A peculiar 
tightness had settled over his spirits as a consequence of certain 
new and sobering aspirations. He felt vaguely that he wanted 
to tell her a lot of things, but it was difficult to begin. His 
appearance suggested sheepishness. 

“This is just the sort of morning something nice ought to 
happen,” began Miss Ingram, tentatively. 

“Tt is,” he agreed with fervour. 

“ But I—I feel as if I had never been so insulted in all my 
life.” 

The owner of the White Maiden mumbled something dis- 
piritedly to the effect that “ There had been a mistake.” 

“Think!” said the girl, with icy contemplation of the past. 
“You pretend that you are the captain when you’re not. You 
conceal your nume. You deliberately hire all the little boys to 
run about with lanterns on purpose to make fun of my father and 
—-me!” 

“It was tremendously wrong.” The culprit admitted the truth 
of the accusation with tragic gloom. 

“TI cannot imagine anything worse,” said Miss Ingram, with an 
air of absolute conviction, 
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He looked so hot and uncomfortable, like a dejected pilgrim 
meeting an intrusive lion in the path, that her heart relented dis- 
concertingly. But she preserved her outward serenity unmoved. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the fog,” pleaded Mr. Cathcart weakly, — 
“JT should have got to Vornaas in time to stop it.” 

“That doesn’t make it one bit better,” averred the girl piti- 
lessly. ‘‘ And why would you have changed your wicked plans if 
we had arrived earlier ? ” 

“ Because they were made before—well, before I knew you.” 

“T don’t see what that has got to do with it,” she insisted with 
the most child-like innocence in the world. There was a pause ; 
one such as follows a supreme moment. 

“TI am perfectly indignant with you,” added Miss Ingram, 
suddenly ; and to show how indignant she was she tried to turn 
her back upon him and to look a picture of disdain. This is not 
easy to do gracefully in a deck-chair. 

The young man said something condemnatory of Vornaas in 
more audible tone than he would have used in cooler circum- 
stances. 

“Tf you are going to be coarse,” observed the lady with an 
admirable flush, “I shall go below.” 

“The whole thing is enough to make any fellow swear,” said 
Mr. Cathcart doggedly. He stared at the deck in gloomy retro- 
spection, Then he unexpectedly walked away. 

The girl’s heart gave a great jump. His remorse was evidently 
sincere, and the freshness of her indignation had faded completely. 
Wasn’t he coming back ? 

He was. He returned a minute later dragging another deck- 
chair, and plumped it down noisily alongside hers, There was a 
difference in his voice when he spoke. 

“T’m tired of being regarded as wicked, it’s so embarrassing,” 
he said, propitiatingly. ‘We ought to be ever such great friends.’ 

“You can’t get that chair any closer to mine,” observed Miss 
Ingram irrelevantly, “They are scraping each other now. 
Haven’t you got any—any duties to attend to this morning?” 

“Not a single one,” answered the yacht-owner with cheerful 
satisfaction. 

“Tnstead of lounging on the after-deck with me.” 

“T like to sit beside you,” Mr. Cathcart assured her with great 
truthfulness, 

“Is it because all your family are so susceptible?” she inquired 
with charming unconcern. Sudden mischief lit in her eyes as 
she suggested this explanation. 

“We aren’t,” eaid the libelled one, shortly. Then he grabbed 
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with great daring at the small hand lying so temptingly un- 
guarded on the side of the chair. 

Miss Alice remarked that this denial was laudable, but she 
doubted its veracity. Also she caught her hand away swiftly, and 
twisted an absurd little handkerchief round and round her fingers. 

“You'll ruin that thing if you crumple it up 80.” 

“I must do something,” murmured the girl with pathetic 
patience. 

“Talk to me nicely ; without scolding, I mean.” 

“You don’t deserve it.” 

“Shall I grovel on the deck?” 

“No! certainly not.” 

“It would show my real contrition.” 

“Some one would see you.” 

“It would look queer, perhaps,” he protested with mock de- 
spondency. “Still, if there is no other course——” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” She gave a quick upward glance at 
him as she spoke; and then to his consternation she laughed. 
The colour dyed her small face enchantingly. Her little peals 
of laughter rippled deliciously over her slim shaking frame. 
Suddenly she struggled to her feet and faced him, her hands 
clasped behind her back, and her small chin stuck out into the 
air in a fashion most adorable. 

“JT suppose I shall have to forgive you,” she announced with 
the demureness he was beginning to learn to know. “ What time 
do you expect to put us ashore at Bergen?” 

“We won’t go to Bergen,” said the owner of the White Maiden 
with immense decision. ‘“ Not at all—at all!” 


One morning a few months later, Mr. Wiles quitted the church 
of St. George’s Hanover Square, and brushed his new silk hat 
with tenderness. He ruminated on the uncomfortableness of that 
unaccustomed article of attire, and also on the ceremony he had 
just witnessed. Then he addressed the engineer of the White 
Maiden, who had also been an interested spectator, with the 
profound philosophy of tho married. 

“If so be as there is anything queerer than the ways of a man 
with a maid,” he opined solemnly, “’tis them artful ways of a 
maid with a man. Fancy them two spliced; and all along of 
those plaguey lights! Remember ’tis the honeymoon voyage we 
sails on to the Mediterranean to-morrow, my lad ; so don’t you go 
for to drink too much of that there fizzy champagne stuff, at this 
wedding bean-feast we are bound for. D’you hear?” 


Antuur H. HEnperson. 























A Russian Laager on a Peace Looting. 


Tue dull Polish landscape glides by: a Noah’s Ark landscape. 
There are clumps of spinach-green forest: little white-walled 
hamlets: churches with twin turrets and humpy roofs, suggestive 
of snails: forests, hamlets and churches all look as if they had 
been taken out of a box and arranged on a boundless table. I 
believe that if the meagre kine standing motionless in the marshes 
and the gaudy little herd-girls squatting by the railroad were 
lifted up, they would prove to be glued on to small disks of 
painted deal. The illusion is heightened by the crude, ante- 
diluvian colouring of the landscape: as of a picture made by 
Nature in her nursery days. 

The diminutive station at which the train draws up, as tenderly 
as a screw-steamer coming to a quay, is more Noah’s Arkian than 
the rest. It looks as if it ought to be dusted before it is put 
away in the box. Shem, Ham and Japhet are standing on the 
platform with their wives: and my friend, Colonel Dubrovski, 
seems decidedly out of place. He is of our era: a grizzled Plevna 
warrior, with a Cross of St. George dangling by its orange and 
black ribbon from the second buttonhole of his blue “ frock.” 

A question suggests itself as we are driving up to the camp 
behind the Colonel's fleet horses. It concerns the semicircular 
arch that is arranged over the neck of the centre horse of the 
trotka. I ask the Colonel whether it is anything to do with snow: 
he tells me it is to keep the shafts together. Somehow feel more 
comfortable now that I know that: for when the coachman shakes 
out the red and green ribbons over the horses’ backs, the utility of 
the semicircular arrangement becomes immediately evident. I 
wish indeed that it could be extended to me, for we never go round 
an obstacle, and it seems as if my shafts needed keeping together. 

The coachman is a picturesque figure, in black cassock with red 
bunched sleeves and red cummerbund and an episcopal hat jammed 
down on to his locks that are cut a la moujik by the simple means 
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apparently of an inverted bason and a pair of blunt clippers. He 
has a short, unpractical whip that he keeps in a kind of watch- 
pocket and makes no use of. It is something to be thankful for. 

Colonel Dubrovski is kindness and amiability itself, and so is 
Madame the Colonel who is waiting to receive us in the verandah 
of the Colonel’s quarters, a pleasant little one-storeyed wooden 
chalet in the midst of pine-trees and strawberry beds, grateful 
surroundings on this blazing August day. The Colonel's amiability 
is of that cheerfal order which reads amiability into all acquain- 
tances. I should say that there is not one gentleman holding the 
Czar’s commission in all this canvas town who is not the most 
delightful and estimable of men. 

“Who is that?” asks Madame, as a young officer goes by with 
his hand to his képi. 

“Oh, that is Lieutenant Alexander Alexandrovitch Nesnayuski: 
a most charming fellow. Hi! Alexander Alexandrovitch, have 
you taken your tea yet? No? Why then, come in.” 

And Lieutenant Alexander, son of Alexander, comes up and is 
presented to Madame: and then presents himself to me, with his 
feet jammed together, and his body inclined from the hips at an 
angle of sixty-five degrees. I gather as much of his name as I 
can, and murmur that portion of my own which I am able to 
remember at so short a notice. 

“ And that?” inquires Madame. 

“Major Michael Michaelovitch Dombroff: a most ‘sympathetic’ 
man. Hi! Michael Michaelovitch, have you taken yout tea yet? 
Yes? Well, come in and take another.” 

So, when the hissing samovar is at a white heat of hospitality, 
and the red-headed, red-handed, red-faced orderly has rattled out all 
the Colonel’s crockery on to the Colonel’s one and only table, the 
verandah is full of the sons of their respective fathers, all the 
most charming fellows in the world, backing in to each other and 
ripping up each other's trousers with their spurs in the most 
amiable manner possible. They talk military matters and camp 
gossip: while I watch the endless procession moving along the 
paths, that are flecked with the brilliant dashes of light pulsing 
through the blue-black shade. The soldiers give their stiff salute, 
unlegs they are carrying great brown loaves and other impedimenta, 
when the best they can do is to turn to the Colonel a gaze of mute 
reverence. The corporal brings his squad to attention with a 
“raz—dvar—TREE,” and then thunders out his greeting. “We 
wish you good health, y’r Exc’llency.” 

“At ease, children,” replies his Excellency with a quick little 
motion of the hand, as of one pushing ceremony into the back- 
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ground. And the amiable passing officers salute the Colonel, 
and Madame the Colonel; and when my host begins his “ Hi!” 
Madame intimates that there are no more glasses, and the 
Colonel’s hospitality ends in a cough. 

“Matthew!” shouts the Colonel. 

The red-toned orderly appears. 

“Did the butcher come ?” 

“ Butch’ came y’r Exe'llency brought leg mutt’n y’r Ex- 
e'llency, leg mutt’n rott’n y’r Exc’llency what do y’r Exc’llency,” 
says the orderly, in the tone prescribed by the Articles of War, 
which make no allowance for the habit of breathing, and do not 
recognise notes of interrogation. 

“To the devil with it,” says the Colonel cheerfully. 

“ Hear y’r Exc’llency.” 

“ And the butcher, too.” 

“*Derstand y’r Exc’llency.” 

It sounds as if we were to have our mutton devilled to- 
night. I hope deyilled camp-butcher will not be an alternative 
course. 

Captain Ivan Ivanovitch Kaplan proposes to show me the 
camp, while my host goes about more important business. Ivan 
Ivanovitch shows me everything: the sacred flag and the sacred 
money-chest with their guard; the quarters of his company; and 
the company awaiting the doctors, a very tall, thin gentleman, 
and a very short, stout one, who may be seen amiably advancing 
through a species of rye. The Captain catches Cadet Something 
of the Moscow Cadet Corps, arranges the cadet’s linen blouse, 
kneads him, as it were, into military consistency, and causes me 
to photograph him. He shows me the house that the major is 
building—the house that is to cost £60 sterling, and is the pride 
of the camp. He cannot show me the major, who is asleep, and 
is as hard and as dangerous to awake as Baal for anything less 
than a call to arms; but he introduces me to the major’s dog, 
who is on guard, and he softens the heart of that faithful animal 
so that he does not snap me while I snap him. 

He shows me his friend and “ sub,” Alexis Carlovitch Krichko, 
and brings it about that Alexis Carlovitch not only consents to 
be “done” in a “ think of her” attitude, but displays to me the 
inward parts of his pavilion, and brings forth cigarettes in a 
saucer. The Captain shows me the club and the officers reading 
the papers and playing billiards; and I discover that there are 
many points of resemblance between Russian gentlemen reading 
papers and playing billiards and gentlemen of other nationalities 
engaged in those pursuits. I am glad that the rules of service 
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do not allow Ivan Ivanovitch to show me the forts and the 
cannons; I think I should be bored—much more largely bored 
than the biggest guns. 

The Captain asks me what I think of war. 

I answer that I endeavour not to think of it; but that if I 
were & monarch—which I am not—and were making war, I 
should put myself in the hands of Messrs. Cook and Son. For 
obvious reasons, I should not take circular tour tickets. 

Captain Ivan Ivanovitch, after some hesitation, answers “ of 
course not,” and enquires of me why Russia and Japan are 
at war. 

I tell him that I suppose the diplomatists will settle that by- 
and-by. 

Captain Ivan asks me which side will win. 

I reply that it is about time for me to get back now; Madame 
Dubrovski will be expecting me. The Captain re-conducts me. 
We pass & group of soldiers, of the clerical department evidently, 
for they have ink on their fcreheads, sitting round a samovar, 
They would rise, but Ivan Ivanovitch waves them back. 

“ At ease, brothers,” he cries ; “be seated, little brothers.” 

He asks me what I think of Russian soldiers. I reply some- 
thing extremely complimentary about the fraternal spirit; but, as 
he looks puzzled and says nothing, I judge that my Russian is 
not so brilliant as it was an hour ago. Russian is like Fortune; 
it must be taken at the flood. 

There is silence in the Colonel’s chalet ; the samovar is out, and 
so is Madame. What if I take a stroll? 

A sentry meets me. He has his hands in his pockets and his 
cap at the back of his head. 

Who the—what the—in short, who am I? 

I am a friend of Colonel Dubrovski. 

The sentry implies by his look that he should never have 
dreamt it. But then, I am not of the military caste, and, for 
sentries, there is nothing outside that but a condition of the most 
abject pariahism. If the Archangel Michael were to appear here 
in mufti the sentry would be short with him. 

Have I got a pass ? 

No, I have not got a pass. What is a pass? 

Go to ——; in fact, am I staying with the Colonel ? 

I have reason to think so. 

Then I had better get back to the Colonel’s quarters as fast as 
may be convenient to me, or rather faster. 

I believe I go faster, and the sentry watches me in. The 
chalet is still empty, and it is dull sitting on a verandah alone. 
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A band is playing in the opposite direction from the sentry. I 
will try it. 

A very large band is being harried by a very diminutive 
kappell-meister. It is pleasant to watch other people being 
harried in a pine-wood; and here is another sentry with his 
hands in his pockets and his cap at the back of his head. 

He asks me what the nether regions I am doing here. 

I say that I am apparently listening to the agreeable music. 
He does not seem to believe me. I fancy he thinks Iam going 
to steal the instruments or even the little kappell-meister. 

I ask him whether it is not just conceivable that I might stop 
and hear the thing out. 

He says that it is not in the least conceivable. 

There is Madame on the verandah of the chdlet, and the 
samovar is steaming again. As far as the eye can reach, there 
are groups of soldiers sitting round hissing samovars, and the air 
is hazy with the blue smoke of a few thousand cigarettes. It is 
the hour of tea: the hour when the Frenchman devours ‘the 
soup,’ and the Briton assimilates hash. My acquaintance, Cadet 
Something, is hanging by his heels from a trapeze in a neigh- 
bouring enclosure. Perhaps that is the method recommended 
by his instructors for ramming down and consolidating the 
knowledge that has been put into him during the day. 

The Colonel comes in and we have the devilled mutton. I am 
relieved to find it is the only course. Madame will not hear 
of guests, and the Colonel bottles up his hospitality. 

The shades of night fall, and a myriad warm golden lights 
shine out against the black walls of the pine-forest. From every 
quarter are heard the choruses of the soldiers: those time- 
honoured strains to which they march indifferently along 
peaceful country lanes and up to the deadly breach: the ancient 
“What can you buy with three kopecks a day?” and “Oh my 
darling with the black eyebrows and...a great insufficiency 
of morals.” A thousand miles from here perhaps the same 
choruses are rising from dead-strewn battle-fields: in a few days, 
it may be, many of these voices here will be silenced for ever. 
These thoughts mingle in my head with ‘blurred visions of 
monstrous samovars and gigantic distorted sentries. 

I and the camp sleep. 

It is morning: and the ¢rotka is at the door again. The 
farewells are said and I am off. | 

Captain Ivan Ivanovitch appears at the end of a long avenue 
and puts up his hand. We stop. 
“T wanted to ask you one thing,” he says, running up. 
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“When the war is over, we shall, of course, claim an indemnity. 
Now how are we to get that indemnity ?” 

I say I will write. 

Here is the little station again and the train drawing 
stealthily up at the platform. The red-headed orderly proposes 
to put me into the prison-van, at the window of which are 
crowded a mass of shock-headed dark-eyed captives on their 
unwilling way to a seat of government. Then he opens the door 
of a stuffy paradise, where a Jew millionaire sits solitary, 
contemplating his finger-nails, It is only by a humble bribe 
that I can induce the orderly to let me go into a second, the 
admirable refuge of the Russian bourgeois on his travels. 

The laager fades into that distance which swallowed up some 
half-hour ago Colonel Dubrovski, Madame the Colonel, Cadet 
Something, Captain Ivan Ivanovitch and my other amiable 
acquaintances. It is Noah’s Ark Land again. 

CHARLES OLIVER. 























Che Lady of Sleep. 


Sur in thy dreams watch over thes! 
Who in the dark and cold 

Keeps all her buds of earth fast-sealed, 
Her meek sheep safe in fold; 

Who comes with dew and goes with dew; 
And lulls the wind to rest; 

And hushes the weary birds of eve 
To silence on her breast. 


She of the ages of the night, 
The light youth of the morn, 

Console the white hosts of thy thoughts 
Long waking made forlorn! 

Stoop with the stillness of her smile, 
The safety of her hand, 

Charm with the clear call of her voice, 
Thee in the shadowy land! 


The daisy will unfold in light 
The fairness of her face; 

The skylark from his green nest course 
Back to his sun-wild place: 

Then she whose drowsy cheek by thine 
Lonely all night hath lain, 

Toss her dark locks from thy sweet eyes, 
Loose thee to earth again! 





J. W. pe wa Mare. 











Cramps, 


“Can you get ona little farther, Cecily? There’s a village over 
there, and I can’t bear you to be out in this rain.” 

“Tl try.” 

“Take my arm. It’s only a little way.” 

“T know. I shall be—all right when I’ve rested.” 

Her voice was faint with weariness, but she retained that self- 
control which was due, as Cecily Sarsfield conceived it, to her 
gentle birth. Great gusts of wind swept down, buffeting them 
with black wings; rain drenched and stung; in the distance the 
lights of a village gilded the canopy of cloud, but of the way 
thither nothing was visible, not the very road beneath their feet. 

“T think I’m walking in water,” was Cecily’s next remark. 

“The road’s a swamp.” 

“No, this is running water. I think we’re in a stream.” 

“Can you stand alone?” Sarsfield groped on the floor with 
his hands. “Yes, by Jove! you’re right; it seems like a fair-sized 
river, too. Ican hear it falling somewhere near. Which way’s 
the bank, I wonder?” He went splashing off, and in a minute 
called to her: “Cecily! Over here!” But no answer came. 
Sarsfield splashed back and found that his wife had slipped into 
the water helplessly. Yet when he lifted her to her feet she 
declared that she could walk; and, leaning on his strength, 
she did. 

Sarsfield was an Oxford man, Cecily was the daughter of a 
barrister; for the past month they had been picking hops, thank- 
ful to earn what they could at this distinguished trade. At 
present they were tramps, homeless and almost penniless. Yet 
Sarsfield could say truly that no fault of his had brought them 
down. 

He was one of those clever incapables, born under an evil star, 
who ruin whatever they touch; he had been the Jonah of many 
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undertakings. He took this degradation very ill; Cecily, more 
wisely, refused to be embittered. Of course, they had before 
them that paradise of the afflicted, the workhouse; but there man 
and wife are separated, and both preferred starving together to 
living apart. 

The road had no fence, and they kept straying into the grass, 
and Sarsfield was afraid of falling again into the river, whose 
continual murmur went with them all the way. Presently they 
lost the track altogether. Sarsfield began exploring, while Cecily 
sat on a benk considering whether or not she could ever get up 
again. 

“Cecily, I’ve found a house!” 

“A house?” 

“Yes, an empty house. Deserted, I should say.” 

“T wish there had been a woman in it,” Cecily murmured. 

“Tf there had, she’d have set the dogs on us.” 

“Cynic!” protested Cecily, but in vain. 

“She would : ina lonely house at this time of night. What are 
we but tramps? Come along.” 

Cecily’s problem was solved by Sarsfield, who picked her up in 
his arms. A black mass rose between them and the distant lights ; 
Sarsfield did not see it till he ran against the bricks, but out of 
consideration for Cecily, he wrung his jarred finger in silence. 
The door yielded to a push, and he stepped over the threshold 
into a room that felt chill and smelt mouldy. 

Sarsfield struck a match and lighted the stump of a candle, 
holding it up to see. Rotting boards and peeling paper; bare 
rafters across the ceiling and plaster lying in heaps below; grey 
cobwebs festooning the corners, grime everywhere; caricatures of 
gentlemen having turnip heads and triangular bodies and spidery 
legs with three toes apiece, adorned the whitewash that remained. 
Half the panes in the window were broken; from the framework 
fluttered sundry rags, which had once stopped up the holes. The 
wind blew in, making the candle gutter so that Sarsfield set it 
down in a corner of the floor. 

“ What a place for you, Cecily!” he said. 

Cecily was sitting on a heap of plaster, clasping her knees; 
her grey eyes looked up at him, large and solemn exceedingly, as 
they always appeared when she was amused. She tried to answer, 
and coughed, 

“My own darling!” Sarsfield said, half shyly; they were chary 
of endearments. 

“T ought to have gone into the Okeford infirmary, but I didn’t 
want to.” 
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“T ought to have sent you there, but I didn’t want you to go. 
I wish I had, now.” 

Cecily put up a hand to his cheek. “ Don’t—don’t reproach 
yourself,” she said, her voice a caress. 

“Tf only we hadn’t missed the train, on this night of all 
nights!” 

“T never expect to catch a train—with you.” 

“My cursed luck, as usual. Cecily, you’re very sick.” 

“Tam, rather. I—think—you must fetch a doctor, darling.” 

“Of course, I’m going.” 

It was the worst possible sign that she should have thought it 
necessary to send him. He rolled his coat into a pillow and laid 
her down among the plaster in a place where the roof merely 
dripped instead of spouting, but there was nothing to cover her, 
and she was wet through. He got as far as the door, and then 
came back and hung over her, and took her in his arms. 

“Cecily, Cecily, what’s wrong with you?” 

“T’m afraid—I’ve had it before—” 

“ Pneumonia ?” 

Cecily nodded. 

“My darling, are you in such pain?” 

“That’s why I couldn’t walk.” 

Sarsfield did not speak. Cecily touched his cheek again. 

“Stupid! I’m not going to die!” 

“What would it matter if youdid? We're only tramps,” Sars- 
field answered, very bitterly ; and, laying her down, he went out. 

There was now a kind of tawny glimmer in the sky. Sarsfield 
ran ; the stream being between him and the village he ran through 
it. In the middle it came to his waist, but had it been Niagara in 
flood he would still certainly have essayed to swim it. He came 
out, little the wetter for his passage, and, shaking himself like a 
retriever, set out in a bee-line for the village. Once he ran 
straight into a singularly muddy, sticky ditch ; once he got caught 
in a fence, and did not get off till he had parted with a portion of 
his shirt. The vexation when the linen refused to tear! He 
wrenche! at it and Jeft it in ribbons. 

The nearest house, dimly seen, looked like a farm with out- 
buildings. Sarsfield found his way blocked by a wall. Small 
trouble was that to him; he went up it, finding foothold where by 
day he would have feared to tread. The other side was laced with 
pear trees, trained against the bricks, and easy to descend. He 
found himself now in an enclosed garden behind the house, and 
ran up a gravel walk under arches of dripping roses. At the top 
he met with another wall and a locked gate; here also were fruit 
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trees, but these were peaches, less easy to climb. Tho leaves and 
fruit came off in his hand when he tried to grasp them. Im- 
patiently he laid hold of the main stem and was swinging himself 
up, when a light was flashed in his eyes and a hand fell on his 
shoulder. 

“Got you at last, have I?” 

“Got me? Can you tell me whereabouts the doctor lives?” 

“Doctor? Iain’t going to shoot you—not but what I’d like 
to, stealing the Reverend’s peaches! Let’s have a look at you.” 

Sarsfield jerked himself away. “You thick-witted numskull,” 
he cried, “can’t you find sense to tell me where the doctor lives? 
I don’t care a damn about peaches, I want help for a sick lady.” 

“A what? It’s her gracious Majesty you’ve got up your 
sleeve, ain’t you? That won’t wash, you know. Well!” said 
the representative of the law, “whatever have you been adoing 
of? You ain’t hardly decent, certainly not fit for no ladies to 
see!” 

“Tm not here to steal peaches. Is this the vicarage, did you 
say? Take me to the vicar, and be quick about it.” 

“That’s exactly where you're going, my man. Is there any 
more of you about, I wonder? Well, one’s enough at a time. 
This way, if you please.” 

Sarsfield submitted to being haled up to the house, chafing 
because Mr. Cotterill humoured the rheumatism in his joints by 
walking slowly. After all, it was not so bad ; he had come straight 
to the vicarage, and he would certainly see the vicar, who by 
virtue of his office was more or less bound to help the sick and 
needy. They came to the back door of the house, which loomed 
up large and dark, with a couple of windows shining like squares 
ot gold hung high in the sky. 

“Will you ask Reverend Wentworth to step this way, miss?” 
eaid the policeman to the cook. “I’ve caught one of them chaps 
as has been stealing the fruit.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say as you've got him there, Mr. 
Cotterill? Do for pity’s sake take him away!” 

“ What’s the matter, Nellie?” 

This was Annie the housemaid, over Nellie’s shoulder. 

“Mr. Cotterill’s got the thief!” 

“ What thief? Oh, what a dreadful looking man!” 

“The man as stole the peaches. Do you know him, Mr. 
Cotterill?” 

‘For heaven’s sake go and tell the vicar! Tell him I want 
help for a sick woman,” Sarsfield broke out. 

*T think he looks like murderin’ us all,” said Annie, who was 
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of a gloomy turn. “My aunt had a man come round to the back 
once——” 

“ Would you mind goin’ as quick as you can, miss? There's a 
drip from this door as is running right down inside my collar,” 
said Cotterill mildly. 

“You go and tell ’em in the dining-room, Annie. Couldn’t you 
lock him up in the dairy while you're waitin’, Mr. Cotterill ? 
There ain’t no windows he can reach. I don’t like my kitchen 
door kep’ open, it do flare the lamp so, And then you can come 
inside yourself: it 7s an awful night.” 

Nellie fetched candle and matches and tripped across the yard 
in the dark, her white capstrings fluttering in the wind. ‘The 
dairy was a square red-floored place, with white glazed tiles 
midway up to the roof and three small windows above them; it 
had no furniture at all. ‘ This’ll do,” said Cotterill with satisfac- 
tion. ‘Got the keys, miss?” 

The keys were forthcoming, and Sarsfield was locked in. 

“They're at supper, and he says he’s to wait till he’s finished,” 
said the voice of Annie, coming across the yard. Sarsfield heard 
her, and beat upon the door. 

“You two—you're women,” he called out: “can’t one of you 
go and tell your master there’s a girl dying in a cottage just 
across the river? Only tell him that: I don’t care what you do 
with me!” 

“Ts there a cottage across the river?” asked Nellie’s awestruck 
voice. 

“Taw, no, Nellie! there ain’t no houses that way.” 

“Don’t you think we ought to go?” said Nellie again. Then 
came Cotterill. ; 

“Don’t you take any notice of what he says: he’s only 
humbuggin’; why, I caught him at the trees myself!” 

“For the love of God, tell him!” Sarsfield cried in agony. 
But the wind blew his voice away, and the kitchen door was shut, 
and the tramp was alone in the dark. 

How long would the parson take over that supper of his? 
Sarsfield thought three quarters of an hour would certainly be 
ample. Forty-five minutes seemed an unbearable time to wait, 
but he would not admit to himself that it might be less, Why 
should any one hurry to inspect a wretched tramp, caught stealing 
after the manner of his tribe? Resigning himself, Sarsfield 
began to count the seconds. 

He had got up to two thousand before he allowed his mind to 
stray. ‘Two thousand seconds make half an hour and over: the 
summons might come at any moment now. After a little he went 
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on counting, hugging the thought that he might add two hundred 
to his total, to represent the time when he had rested. But he 
would not do it: though, when he reached three hundred, he 
could not help remembering that it ought to be five. Perhaps 
his seconds had been too short. But, even so, there was that 
blank time to make up the deficiency. It was strange. Again he 
took up his tale, and went on more slowly until he had reached 
three thousand. 

Perhaps they had dinner at the vicarage, not supper. Dinner 
might take an hour. Perhaps also Cotterill was being questioned 
about his prisoner; allow ten minutes for that. Sarsfield slowly 
counted two thousand more. And now he had been shut up for 
an hour and a half. 

He repeatedly flung himself against the door; but the door was 
remarkably solid, and yielded not at all to his attack. The wind 
was howling as loudly as ever, and not an echo reached the 
inmates of the house, Sarsfield desisted, and looked to the 
windows; but they were out of reach, and no one but a fly could 
have gone up those glazed tiles. He sat on the ground and hid 
his face, he sprang up and hit the door again, he shouted till his 
voice cracked. 

Finally, he took up the old mechanical task of counting; he 
bound his mind to its task as Ixion was bound to his wheel, and 
ended by hypnotising himself into a sort of stupor, of whose 
beginning he was unconscious, though its end came sharply with 
the sound of a closing door. 

Sarsfield sat up shivering, wondering if it were fancy. Listen- 
ing intently, he heard steps, the click and fall of a latch, then 
again the closing of a door. Some one was coming to fetch him 
at last. He crawled towards the sound, and on his way en- 
countered a bundle of straw, lying just inside the dairy. 
Further search revealed a plate of bread and cheese; also a 
bottle, which fell over and smashed, laving his groping hands 
with some warm fluid that smelt like cocoa. Sarsfield scooped it 
up in his palm and drank, laughing for gaiety of heart; he ate 
the bread too, for he was faint with hunger and still dazed. In 
the midst of his meal a sickening conviction came rushing over 
him, explaining the presence of these mysterious gifts. Some 
one had brought them in while he slept; he was to be left there 
all night. 

After that he lost count of time. Does one remember the 
intricate perplexities of a fever-dream? The grandest of all Grand 
Inquisitors could have devised no more subtle torment than the 
thought that he had missed his chance while he slept. His mind 
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became unhinged. The stages of his interview with Cotterill 
went over and over like a millwheel in his brain, alternately with 
an insane fear of going to sleep again. Scraps of poetry floated 
up, teasing him by their incompleteness; he found himself 
repeating something about— 

“That horrible throbbing 


At heart—ah, that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing!” 


and vexing himself over the missing first line of the quatrain, 
while the throbbing went on in his head in time to the metre. 
At moments the knowledge of his position came to him clearly; 
and these intervals of consciousness were worse than delirium. 

He came to himself at last, calm and icy cold. He guessed that 
it must be early morning; dawn comes late in October. Cecily 
had been lying alone for eleven hours in the deserted cottage. 
She must be unconscious by now, she was certainly beyond help ; 
nothing could save her. That being so, nothing mattered. 
Cecily would never speak to him again. He did not care how 
long he stayed there, except indeed that he was bitterly cold. 
In truth, he had suffered so deeply that his faculty of feeling had 
got numbed, 

“In the dairy, did you say, Cotterill ?” 

“M’yes, sir, I thought he’d do there.” 

“Bring the lamp, please, Ellen.” 

Sarsfield sat up in his straw, shivering and gay, as the lamp’s 
yellow light fell over him. Mr. Wentworth, who held it, was an 
elderly man, clean shaven, thin in face and figure; to judge by 
his countenance, he was just and unemotional, scholarly and severe. 

“ What brought you here stealing, my man?” 

“T was not stealing, I had no thought of it.” 

“Well, of all the liars I ever see!” said Cotterill from 
behind. 

“Oh, are you there, old blunderbuss?” cried Sarsfield, pulling 
himself up by the help of the edge of the door. 

Cotterill made remarks under his breath, and the vicar stroked 
his chin. “If you were not stealing,” he said, “ what were you 
doing in my garden?” 

“T wanted to come to the house. I wanted help.” 

“ And I suppose you thought God helps those that help them- 
selves.” 

“TI rather think that’s profane”—Sarsfield was laughing 
openly. “I hope you had a good supper, sir; you were long 
enough over it. But I suppose a poor devil of a tramp isn't 
worth attending to.” 
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“T should have visited you before, but I have been super- 
intending the removal of a sick person.” 

“An excellent excuse. I shouldn’t wonder if I were to 
provide you with another patient by catching rheumatic fever.” 

Mr. Wentworth raised the lamp and looked at him attentively. 
Sarsfield’s clothes were in a deplorable condition, but his oval 
face, flushed cheeks, and brilliant eyes would have made the 
model for an artist. 

“Have you heard whether any lunatic has escaped from the 
asylum, Cotterill ?” 

It was said in an undertone, but Sarsfield’s hearing was 
abnormally acute just then. 

“Oh, I’m not insane, and I’m not a thief. Only, while you've 
kept me locked here, my wife has been dying. You don’t expect 
me to behave very rationally, do you?” 

Mr. Wentworth laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘“ You’re wet,” 
he said. 

“T came through the river.” 

“ You had better come into the kitchen ; to the fire there.” 

Nellie whisked out of the door as they came in, and stood 
peering round the corner of the pantry. Sarsfield turned 
impatiently: to the fire. ‘Is your sick parishioner in so very 
much worse plight than I am?” he asked, holding out his 
numbed hands. 

“Considerably so; if I had come to you first she would pro- 
bably have died before morning. But what is this you say about 
your wife? Where is she?” 

“T left her,” Sarsfield answered, “in a deserted cottage across 
the river, drenched to the skin, and half dead with pneumonia 
and pleurisy. That was yesterday evening at half-past six. I 
went to fetch a doctor. I don’t know that I considered how 
I went; I made straight for the houses; this first as being the 
nearest; I climbed over your wall, and this zealous gentleman 
captured me. I told him my wife was dying, but he didn’t seem 
able to take it in. I also told your cook. Don’t you find the 
natives hereabouts rather dull? ” 

“You left your wife in the abandoned cottage across the 
river?” 

“T did.” 

“When was it? What day, did you say?” 

“ Yesterday—Thursday evening, at half-past six.” 

“ Thursday?” Mr. Wentworth took out his watch. “It is 
now eleven o’clock on Thursday night.” 

“What?” cried Sarsfield. “Then—then”—— he stood 
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shivering all over, unable to get out a word. The vicar took his 
arm. 

“Come; come with me,” he said gently. Sarsfield stumbled 
after him up the stairs, and to the door of a little white bed- 
room, firelit and warm. A sweet-faced girl stood up as they 
came in. 

“She really seems a little better, papa "—— 

“Ts that your wife?” said the vicar. 

Sarsfield came in and fell on his knees by the bedside. 


Rose K. WErexrs, 




















Che Last of “Les Sennes.” 


La Revue blanche is just dead. “Les Jeunes” are no more, 
for the Mercure de France and La Plume have reached middle 
age. The death of the last of the “Jeunes revues” closes 
an epoch in Paris. It was an absurd, delicious, perverse, naive, 
and much-misunderstood epoch, a time of virulent pose and 
blazing affectation, of fascinating simplicity and charming boyish- 
ness, of twopenny-halfpenny cynicism and sterling gold sincerity; 
on the whole a lovable time, which will have left nothing behind 
it, but which one loved while it lasted, and which one cannot 
dismiss without an indulgent tear. 

It all seems so long ago, now that it is quite dead. The mystic 
has become anti-clerical. The transcendentalist is secretary to a 
rising politician, and will soon be a rising politician himself. 
Hermits of the literary religion have pulled down their Ivory 
Tower and frequent academic salons, The anarchist is a 
nationalist, and knows the exact price paid to General André and 
M. Delcassé by England to betray France. The art for art 
idealist demonstrates in the streets against an anti-religious and 
tyrannical Government. The Carlylean hero-worshipper also 
demonstrates, on the other side. The youth who used to be an 
inspired poet in irregular metre is on the staff of a boulevard 
daily and does picturesque reporting. The law student studies 
the law and passes his examinations. 

The old delightful days are over. Hair has been cut, and lace 
ties, soft collars, velvet lapels, riding crops for walking sticks, are 
as by-gone as Gautier’s red waistcoat. Serious periodicals with 
advertisements and a circulation have invaded the Odéon book- 
stalls, The new Parisian generation is seen at the Théitre 
Frangais, reads the papers, has heard of the Balkan peninsula and 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, takes sides in its own home 
politics, will vote at the next election, has Victor Hugo, Zola, 
Dumas fils, Alphonse Daudet, in its library, and does not know 
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what a “revue Jeune” is, or what a world of meaning there once 
was in the term. The last “ revue Jeune” is dead, because there 
are no more of “les Jeunes” left. 

It was a heroic, strenuous, magnificently ridiculous time. It 
was, rather naturally, unknown outside Paris, though its echoes 
were faintly heard in London in the days of the Dome, the Knight 
Errant, the Pageant, and the early Yellow Books. But when the 
Savoy came out, it was already with us in Paris the twilight of 
the Jeunes. “Les Jeunes” were not heard of outside Paris 
because you had to be among them to make anything of them. 
The boulevard itself knew nothing about them, or very little, and 
that little was wrong. ‘Les Jeunes” held it a cardinal principle 
not to be known except amongst themselves. Moreover, they 
never actually did anything, they hardly had time. Besides, not 
to “ arrive” was another of their cardinal principles, now as dead 
as the rest of their eternal maxims. But though they never did 
do anything, there was really some genius in the way in which 
they talked about what they would do; and the schemes which 
were never carried out, and the ideas which never came to 
anything, and the thinking which was got through and never 
got farther, would have provided occupation for several genera- 
tions. “ Les Jeunes” crammed more thinking into less time, and 
have left less behind them to show for it than any other genera- 
tion in literary history. 

They did their best to be misunderstood outside their own 
circle, and they certainly were. In Paris, the boulevards, in- 
fluential green-rooms, literary salons, leading newspaper offices, 
the “serious” reviews, not merely ignored the ferment going on 
in a section of young Paris, but were ignorant of it. When the 
Jeunes were first mentioned in a paper with a circulation, it was 
to be anathematised in the Figaro by Zola for an effete race of 
impotent poseurs. London criticism was almost as insular as 
that of the boulevards, and when it heard of the Jeunes, thought 
of absinthe-drinking, Latin Quarter bocks and amours, Henry 
Murger, Romanticism, Trilby, and other properties of stage 
Bohemia and British traditions of the “ gay” city. 

Young America made such herculean efforts as only America is 
capable of to get in tune with the Jeunes, and to reach the pitch 
of smartness which it supposed needful, and the Chapbook died 
of it. The Jeunes continued to be misunderstood. hey were 
not smart, they were not Bohemian, they were not Romanticists, 
they did not drink absinthe, they did not talk about épater le 
bourgeois, they did not frequent the Café d’Harcourt in the Boul’ 
Mich’, still less Montmartre and the Moulin Rouge, they were 
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never seen at Bullier’s ball; they did not on the other hand 
cultivate Je spleen, they were not neo-Byronic, they had not a 
broken heart among them, they were not wearied of life; in fact 
they were nothing which they ought to have been, and they did 
not really pose so very much. 

So far as I can remember, we began by being mystics. Before 
that, the Revue indépendante was merely brilliant and brilliantly 
written, with some “Symbolism ” that was more of a style than 
a genuine “ism.” But the Revue indépendante preceded and 
announced the actual era of the Jeunes. After it had died in 
distress—a complete collection of it now is a valuable property— 
there was a pause, after which the Mystic Rose flowered. ‘The 
Inner Life was revealed, the Ivory Tower loftily piled up. 
Saintliness, claptrap, Péladan and the Rose-Croix, Emersonianism, 
transcendentalism, the Oversoul, the religion of art, the mystic 
science of religion, Neo-Platonism, a dash of Hegel, some Novalis, 
much Maeterlinck, of the earlier manner, Nietzsche and the 
Overman subsequently: it was all an exquisite jumble of ideas 
into which the youth plunged with perfervid spiritualism and a 
perfect fever of thirst for high thinking. 

Mysticism became literary. ‘The Poet was the Seer, and a 
perfect line was a religious revelation. The Poet had a right to 
shut himself up in his Ivory Tower to write it. Or literary 
craftsmanship was only the hand-maiden of mysticism. Only the 
Oversoul was worthy of being written about. In fact, so long as 
one was mystical, it mattered little which way one took one’s 
mysticism. As for that, of course one could not go on taking it 
in any one way long. A hot-house plant, it developed rapidly, 
and under the forcing process threw out new shoots of unexpected 
types. 

One natural but weakly growth which withered in a season 
was the Neo-Catholic revival, a sort of Puseyism. Just the 
same mysticism also grew to anti-clericalism. Translate mysti- 
cism into life; life is transcendental ; life is a mystic oneness ; 
priestcraft oppresses life: there you have mystic anti-clericalism. 
Another offshoot was a sort of Early Victorian education-of-the- 
people movement with a mystic strain running through it of 
course, humanity becoming the transcendental entity. On one 
branch of mysticism Carlyleanism was grafted with a daring 
hand, hero-worship was a religion, the leading of peoples was 
@ mystic mission, the Poet was Prophet. Transcendentalism 
worked back again to art for art, only this time there was no 
Ivory Tower, only a den of bookishness; the man of letters gave 
up missions, he was wedded to style, a mystic bride, as he proved 
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by the absoluteness of his adoration: it was but the familiar 
religion of the literary man over again, and it did not last. It 
degenerated into Parisianism of the boulevards, and that was the 
beginning of the end of that set of the Jeunes. 

Another set went through a last metamorphosis before death, 
Idealism, art for art, mysticism were all renounced, and Nature 
alone remained. But le Natwrisme remained exceedingly trans- 
cendental. You felt Nature and were saved, or you did not and 
were lost. If you had grace, you were a Naturist; if the demon 
of doubt, that is, the critical spirit, retained one finger of hold 
upon you, you were outside the pale. It was during this last 
phase that the memorable reconciliation took place between Zola, 
who had not the least idea what the Naturists meant, and the 
Jeunes, who, as Naturists, were at the opposite pole of le 
Naturalisme and of realism in literature—but then, of course, Zola 
never was @ realist. 

Now the Jeunes are dead. They lived some twenty years, they 
only flourished full-blown for about ten, from 1890 to 1900. 
Their latter decade at all events was representative of their whole 
history. The Jeune who had just left his teens in 1890 
practically lived through all the phases of the Jeunes’ existence. 
Lhe Jeune who was already nearing thirty in 1890 lived them all 
over again. It was during the decade a sort of pilgrimage at 
express speed from new religion to new religion, a voyage of 
discovery at a hundred new beliefs a year. Perhaps a thousand 
boys in Paris went on the journey. They were fresh from their 
first University degree, and fresh from an extra University course 
of Baudelaire and Verlaine, Emerson and Carlyle, Novalis and 
Plotinus, Edgar Allan Poe and Barbey d’Aurévilly, Villiers de 
l'Isle Adam and Shelley, Whitman and Mallarmé; in fact, a very 
varied course. 

It was a wonderful journey—will there ever be such a 
wonderful journey again? ‘ Americas were discovered ” at every 
turn, and they were all new, and everybody rushed ashore and 
explored with exquisite enthusiasm. It was in walks home from 
University lectures, spurred by large contempt of the lecturers, 
or in microscopic dens, on the wings of excited philosophising, 
heightened by tea and cigarettes from midnight to 4 a.m., that 
the marvellous journeys were made. Some pilgrims tramped the 
streets all night, without having a single bock at a café, to avoid 
the atmosphere of gross minds, and also on account of the expense. 
One seer of seventeen—in spite of his comparative youth, he had 
already written two thick mystic volumes—held a peripatetic 
academy nightly in the Parc Monceau, at which disciples gathered 
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to discuss spiritual problems in mythical symbols. Many con- 
templated retiring from the world and converting a Normandy 
farm-house or a Provencal stone cottage into a monastery for a 
small brotherhood, to live in meditation, among books, and in 
the communion of intellects; and some got as far as putting 
money by to purchase the monastery. 

There were gathering places, even in worldly Paris, the 
Parisianism and the boulevardism of which filled every Jeune 
with nausea, for the meeting of souls that understood each other. 
There was the 2-franc gallery at the Lamoureux and Colonne 
concerts, where listening to the proper kind of music was a 
religious rite. When it was not the right kind, when, for 
instance, Sarasate played acrobatics on one string, the gallery was 
a raging heaven of gods in fury, hissing, stamping—and rather 
relieved to work off the mystic mood physically. The stalls would 
weakly try to hit back, but soon subsided under contumely. They 
were unutterably despised, and the few young gods who could have 
afforded to pay 12 francs would have been excommunicated by 
their brethren if they had. There were also the performances of 
the Sar Péladan, whose clap-trap took in the Jeunes most 
successfully, those of |’Giuvre, where none but contemptible 
“ orocers ”—I don’t know why grocery was always considered a 
peculiarly ignominious trade—paid for their seats, and where 
young Paris learnt Ibsen and Bjornsen. ‘There were also the 
mornings at the Bibliotheque Nationale, in front of desks piled 
up with mystics and writers on necromancy, the Brahmapoutra 
and Whitman, Confucius and Browning, and a dozen other 
poets and philosophers, the more conflicting the better, so long 
as they were not modern cut-and-dried relativists, and into 
volume after volume the Jeune plunged till his brain reeled. 

But to talk it all over was after all the essential thing. It 
was a Bacchanalian orgy of words at night where the Jeunes 
gathered, It was really almost their only dissipation. They 
were too clean-minded and boyishly pure for the Latin Quarter 
and Montmartre amours in which they were naturally supposed 
to be steeping themselves, yet they were not quite the prigs the 
Boulevard took them for. They merely had overheated brains. 
They had uncontrollable desires to work out a fresh system of 
philosophy every night. Their one way of getting drank was on 
metaphysics. ‘lowards three in the morning, a roomful of Jeunes 
discussing reached actual intoxication of the intelligence. Verse- 
spouting, hair-splitting, and mystic rhapsodising for hours 
brought on genuine frenzy. Everyone had by then regenerated 
the world or come face to face with the Absolute. Of course 
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they all thought themselves geniuses, and felt that they were of 
the same stuff as the geniuses of mankind, those at least whom 
they accepted and worshipped. Others they damned ¥, ‘th violent 
contempt. Naturally they either hated or adored. Where they 
worshipped, it was with touching boyish passion. 

If they thought themselves geniuses, there was as a matter of 
fact some inchoate genius among them, though it never came to 
anything. There was a marvellous amount of intellectual com- 
prehension floating about in the atmosphere of the Jeunes. Many 
of them had extraordinary artistic facility, and there was anyhow 
no dulness among them. Naturally quick brains had been 
trained by furious mental gymnastics to a lightning rapidity 
of thought. Not to understand, even once, meant perpetual 
degradation, as not to adore the right gods, every one, meant 
eternal perdition. The fever of the brain from which Jeunes 
manifestly suffered certainly did not make them dull boys, and 
when they forgot to be mystical, they could show keen mother 
wit, though, of course, one of the things they most abhorred was 
“esprit.” The Jeunes were an amusing generation, not altogether 
unconsciously. 

The life of the Jeunes was reflected solely in the “Jeunes 
revues” of which the last is now dead. The papers and the 
“revues sérieuses,’ as they were called with cutting irony by 
the Jeunes, naturally never noticed the Jeunes’ existence. 
Literary men who had “arrived” never ventured among them, 
as young prophets were careful to make enemies of most writers 
with established reputations by truculent and—what was worse— 
sometimes almost impishly clever criticism. Stéphane Mallarmé 
received the Jeunes and dreamily talked literary craft to them, 
but of course he was a Jeune himself to his death, and totally 
uninfluential. So the Jeunes wrote and read about themselves in 
their own reviews published by themselves for the world. One 
or two timid ventures followed the Revue indépendante after a 
pause of a few years. The number grew progressively by 
scissiparity. One editor held that literature should describe Life 
considered as a harmonious whole, while the other’s conscience 
forbade his accepting MSS. dealing with any but the Inner Life, 
so one of them would found another review. 

The “revues Jeunes” thus multiplied rapidly. At the com- 
mencement of the nineties they swarmed. Each philosophical 
school of two or three followers, or one, had its own “ organ.” 
All the organs exchanged with each other and reviewed each 
other at length bitingly or rhapsodically; and the serious 
reviews, the first nights at the Francais, the novels of Zola, 
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Bourget, Marcel Prévost, Abel Hermant, Paul Hervieu, even 
Huysmans, Rostand’s Cyrano, and before them, Daudet, and 
actually Maupassant, were to the “Jeunes revues” as if they 
had never been. The “Jeunes revues” existed for regenerating 
the world, and, looking at it swb specie aeternitatis, could not 
stop to notice transient phenomena. Hach Jeune, the moment 
he had an idea, started a review. He and a few disciples con- 
tributed monthly sums to pay for the printing, and moreover 
it is a fact that every “ Jeune revue” found some subscribers, 
sometimes half-a-dozen, sometimes nearly a hundred. While 
the periodical lasted, it was the editor’s life-work. The patient 
labour and practical energy expended on the “ Jeunes revues” 
were as remarkable as the passionate idealism with which the 
task was undertaken. Pocket money and time and exquisite 
enthusiasm went to proving Neo-Platonism monthly in sixteen 
pages between paper covers with the sign of a lotus, the seal 
of Solomon, a rising sun, or any other symbol more or less 
geometrical and therefore cheap to print. 

It is to be feared that a complete documentary history of the 
Jeunes can never be written. Months of research among the 
half-penny odd boxes on the Quais would not enable one to draw 
up a full list of allthe young reviews. Unfortunately the Jeunes 
themselves generally threw away their collections, no one of 
which indeed could ever possibly have been complete, when they 
gave up Neo-Platonism for picturesque reporting and the return 
to nature for secretaryships to rising politicians. The history 
of the Jeunes can merely be outlined in an abbreviated biblio- 
graphy of their reviews. As far as can be recalled, mysticism 
was the most profitable phase for the small printers, usually in 
out-of-the-way sleepy provincial towns, who turned out the 
periodicals and sent them up in bundles to the Parisian editor’s 
hétel meublé, where they blocked up his bedroom, and whence 
he carried them himself in parcels of three, six, or nine to the 
booksellers who consented to put them in the window. 

The Odéon stalls always took enormous consignments, of at 
least thirty copies a month. They were not generally sold, but 
when returned, the thumb-marks showed that the seed had been 
sown in the minds of young France, and the editor felt that he 
had not been unworthy of his mission. In the early part of the 
decade the Odéon bookstalls were mystic from end to end. 
Le Saint Graal and Psyché, Le Lotus and L’Annonciation 
taught the gospel of the inner life just opposite the terminus of 
the big yellow *bus, which is the main link that binds Paris 
together, for it connects the Latin Quarter with Montmartre. 
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Conductors and drivers would occasionally turn over the mystic 
leaves. The editors stood by trembling. If the seed were to be 
sown in these untilled minds! 

Le Réve et Vidée was a particularly square, large-sized publica- 
tion. Its cover changed hues according to the monthly mood of 
its editors—now dreamily pale green, now passionately blood-red, 
now purely white. If my recollection is right, it was edited by 
the prophet of seventeen who held a peripatetic academy in the 
Pare Monceau at nights. Afterwards he concluded that in the 
culture of the inner life each must stand alone, since the ego is 
one and impenetrable, and he published a periodical called Pages 
amour et de réve entierement rédigées par lui-méme. It is difficult 
to recall what the leaves of the mystic periodicals contained. 
What they chiefly taught was that you must be mystical some- 
how, and must express your mysticism in magnificent language, 
The style really was splendid. Sentences full of majesty even 
now re-echo in the ears of those who lived among the Jeunes, 
There was one sublime period which culminated in the thundering 
close: “Et les mégalosaures sont morts,” reverberating like 
a knell. No one ever knew what it meant, but all who were 
once Jeunes remember having repeated it, even those who were 
already then dropping mysticism for smart stylism. A con- 
tributor to most of the “ revues Jeunes” prepared his readers for 
appreciation by calling himself So-and-so—like Lorenzo—* The 
Magnificent.” You thus knew what to expect. 

In the midst of mysticism, Carlyle and Emerson had an immense 
influence on the Jeunes. Gradually Plotinus was dropped. That 
“doubt ceases with action” was suddenly discovered, and the 
discovery roused enthusiasm. To do something at any hazard 
was one of the new creeds, To translate transcendentalism some- 
how into life was another. Various “movements” were developed 
and “leagues” formed as well as reviews. A Catholic revival 
was the first practical effort. The alliance of the Church of 
Rome and Young France was toasted at a banquet in 1890 and 
the Association of Students responded to a man. A Catholic 
literary society had previously been founded with the delicious 
name of the “Bock Idéal,” by the Vicomte de Vogué. The 
“organs” of the revival were La Lutte, revue dart catholique, 
I’ Ermitage, L’ Art et la vie. The parliament of religions excited 
enthusiasm among the Jeunes, and L’Art et la vie rather aimed 
at a universal religion. But “Neo-Catholicism” died most 
suddenly. By the way, the chairman of the Association of 
Students.at the banquet mentioned, M. Henry Bérenger, is now 
one of the Jeaders of the militant anti-clerical party. 
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Neo-Catholicism, however, did not become anti-clericalism 
without intermediate phases, for it must always be borne in mind 
that the Jeunes were remarkably sincere. A strenuous humani- 
tarianism inspired by Carlyle, whose influence recurred constantly 
in unexpected ways, was an early development, which L’ Art et la 
vie particularly fostered. To lead mankind: that was the mission. 
Hero-worship was mathematically worked out into a philosophy. 
A clever professor of philosophy at the Lycée Condorcet dis- 
covered that mankind is an organism of which geniuses are the 
brain, and gathered round him disciples to make up the brain. 
He had for several years a devoted following which would have 
conquered the world for him if he had asked them; he had the 
golden gift of persuasion, though he is suspected of having had 
his tongue in his cheek all the time. Nothing, as usual, ever 
came of his ‘ Cité Moderne ’—the title of his huge volume—and 
his young brain-makers. An offshoot was a “league of moral 
action ”—very vague moral action—with an “ organ” which died 
rapidly. 

The decade ended with a third phase after various moral actions 
with which doubt was to have ceased. Doubt returned fortified 
by experience to a faction of the Jeunes, who proceeded to snap 
their fingers joyfully at the Everlasting No and to resume the 
old religion of the literary man. It was Mallarmé’s rather 
ghastly cry over again: “La Littérature seule existe.” The 
theory of the vers lite was pounded at. Nothing mattered once 
more but the colour of a vowel or the case of assonance versus 
thyme. L’Ermitage ceased to be a monastery to become a 
writing-man’s workshop—in which only shop is talked. The 
Mercure de France throughout had remained staidly faithful to 
were letters, judging the world from the sole point of view of 
what can be written about it, for instance, through the crooked 
but keen eyes of Rémy de Gourmont, one of the greatest artists 
in causticity who ever wrote, and the master of a fairly diabolical 
irony. M. de Gourmont last year started the Revue des idées, 
which is eagerly modern and secures articles on Radium from 
competent scientific contributors, another sign of the end of the 
Jeunes. The Mercure de France steadily grew in influence and in 
size. It is now a huge bi-monthly volume and a “ Jeune revue” 
no longer, but a “ serious,” overwhelming compendium of contem- 
porary literature. The Plume is, or tries to be, a small Mercure. 
The evue blanche, started in @ semi-mystical mood, developed 
the literary spirit, then took on a political temper which degene- 
rated into rather dry-as-dust socialism and anarchism. L’ Humanité 
nouvelle, which continued the Société nouvelle of Brussels, the first 
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literary and libertaire review, would have been highly shocked 
to be called a “Jeune revue,” and never was, belonging to a later 
period. For that matter, it thrived until a few months ago and 
provided a compendium like that of the Mercure, with politics 
thrown in. Now it also is dead. ‘he Mercure, the Revue 
blanche, and the Plume, with the Société nouvelle, were the leading 
“revues Jeunes.” They have either died or ceased to be Jeune. 
The day is well remembered when it was announced for a fact 
that the shares of the Mercure, which for years were a pleasant 
fiction, for the first time had paid a dividend. It was not wholly 
a glad day. 

While in this third phase one section of the Jeunes, disgusted 
with action, abjured writing for a purpose altogether, another, 
on the contrary, grew more intensely purposeful than ever. 
Whitman was the guide this time. Walt was discovered by the 
Jeunes early in the decade. The Magazine international trans- 
lated all the most Whitmanish of the “ Leaves of Grass” and from 
thence started to vindicate Life. The religion of Life was 
believed in as fervently as the faiths of the Inner Life or of the 
Ivory Tower had been a few years before. The shibboleth was: 
Life is wholly sublime. The critic who carped at a single detail 
of life was excommunicated. One was allowed to find not one 
crumpled rose leaf. 

It was all quite absurd, but delightful. The Jeunes tried 
spasmodically to live with peasants, to buttonhole ’bus conductors 
and other Divine Averages. One returned to nature, knowing 
little about her, as all were town-bred. In flannels and wide- 
awakes, the Jeunes tramped field and forest and dreamt of estab- 
lishing a Walden in the suburbs of Paris, studied birds, flowers, 
trees, with pathetic zeal, for hardly one of them could name 
a bird from its song or recognise more than half a dozen species 
of flora. “Le Naturisme” was gradually evolved out of the 
religion of life. Besides the Magazine international, which 
started the Praise of Life, Pan in Germany raised a magniloquent 
voice. Munich and Paris were of course at the time furiously 
pantheistic. Brussels was also praising life vehemently. 

L’ Art jeune, which still had a sneaking liking for the religion 
of letters, was succeeded by the fierce and flamboyant Cog rouge, 
which crowed triumphantly in purple stories of the violent 
amours of Walloon and Flemish peasants, who are quite close 
to nature. La jeune Belgique, a once representative review, had 
by then long since been tabooed as old, effete, and “ not alive.” 
The last qualification was the supreme insult. It sounds remark- 
ably like American journalism, but the similarity is misleading. 
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The Jeunes were never less practical or more exclusive and 
contemptuous of “arriving” than while they were praising life 
and refusing to acknowledge that there is a single ignoble speck 
on its glorious face. 

After the Magazine international died, from a sudden and 
immediately fatal ambition to develop from a Jeune into a serious 
review, @ periodical with the exquisite name of Documents sur le 
Naturisme, afterwards sobered into Revue naturiste, continued the 
creed with some unimportant variations of doctrine. It was the 
last “Jeune revue” of the Religion of Life, which was the last phase. 
Through its editors took place the memorable reconciliation between 
Zola and the Jeunes, to the honour, indeed, of both parties, for 
it was entirely brought about by Zola’s brave dash into the battle 
of the Dreyfus case, and by the headlong, uncalculating enthusiasm 
which it aroused among the majority of the Jeunes. Zola the 
“ Naturaliste ” henceforth led that quite other “ism,” Naturisme, 
and the Jeunes adored with remarkable, or perhaps not at all 
remarkable, lack of discrimination. 

Before the Dreyfus case, the Praise of Life had produced 
a specialised “movement.” This aimed at teaching the masses 
to praise life and at revealing to the Divine Average that it is 
divine. The Théitre Civique recited Victor Hugo, now reinstated 
in favour among the Jeunes, on account more of the ‘ Chatiments’ 
than of the ‘ Légende des Siécles,’ acted Moliere, sang Schumann, 
up at Montmartre, to audiences of workmen and workwomen, 
whose willingness was pathetic and whose appreciation was on the 
whole remarkably keen. ‘‘ Jeunes revues” more or less connected 
with the movement were L’ Aube and L’Enclos, the latter being, as 
a matter of principle, not sold but given away. 

Meanwhile, the religion of the literary man of the other section 
of the Jeunes was drifting into the creed of boulevardism, and 
that was the beginning of the end. The priests of the cult of 
style became clever and brilliant. Simultaneously, mystics, 
naturists, pantheists, anarchist-communists, became politicians, 
for and against the Combes Cabinet. The Jeunes are dead, 
and, for the present, no new Jeunes have put in a claim for their 
inheritance. 

LAURENCE JERROLD. 
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Just as the train moved off, George Townley rushed down the 
platform and flung himself on to the seat of a first-class smoker, 
purple in the face and almost bursting with heat and want of 
breath. For a mile and a half he had kept up a fast trot, and for 
the last two or three hundred yards he had galloped. This ona 
warm and muggy October day, in a heavy Newmarket overcoat, 
and carrying a large Gladstone bag. Nature had made him a 
thin, austere-looking man, but at this moment he felt as swollen 
as @ publican. 

He was facing the engine; and, under the frown of the man 
opposite, he flung down the window. The air came in with a 
steady smut-bearing blast. But, though the man opposite osten- 
tatiously turned up his coat collar, George Townley only found 
himself growing hotter. He pitched his silk hat into the rack 
above him, and, leaning back against the cushions, mopped 
his face and neck. The word “Smoking” on the window caught 
his eye, and he fumbled for his cigarette case. But his hands 
trembled so that he could scarcely open it, and when at last he 
got a cigarette between his quivering lips he had to leave it there 
unlighted, for his fingers could not strike a match. 

As the heat subsided, George Townley began to collect his 
thoughts. Though he was a man of middle age, it was the first 
time in his life that he had travelled first-class. Even now he 
had not got a first-class ticket, but he realised with satisfaction 
that at last, if he chose, he could afford to pay for one at the 
other end. He determined that, even if the tickets were not 
collected till the train got to London, he would be honest and 
say “ first” instead of “third” or “season.” For now he could 
afford to be honest. 

Complacently he stroked his full black beard. His beard it 
was, not by the gift of nature, but by purchase from a shop. 
Complacently he regarded the new russia-leather Gladstone bag, 
with the initals G.T. neatly painted on it. George Townley was 
his name, not by baptism and inheritance, but by chance selection 
and fraud. . 
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Up to last Tuesday Josiah Broadhurst, though only in a small 
way of business, had been a highly respected citizen in a large 
country town: a churchwarden, and the treasurer of half a dozen 
charitable institutions and mutual assurance societies. Now the 
rector of that country town was bemoaning the loss of the fund 
collected for the repair of the church roof; many of his flock 
were staring vacantly before them, wondering why thieves and 
hypocrites should prosper, while honest and pious men suddenly 
lost the savings of ten, thirty, ow fifty years’ hard work; the 
widows and orphans and the aged poor were beginning to realise 
that, after all, the workhouse must be their home, One and all, 
loudly or silently, were praying for the return of that long-faced, 
clean-shaven hypocrite, Josiah Broadhurst. And George Townley, 
laughing in his great black beard over the thought of their angry 
helplessness, was travelling up to London in Josiah Broadhurst’s 
stead. 

The train was an express, due to arrive in just over the hour. 
Before ten minutes had passed George Townley had grown cool. 
He put up the window; and the man opposite, smiling grimly, 
turned down his coat collar again. George Townley shivered and 
buttoned up his Newmarket; then he opened his Gladstone bag, 
took out a cloth cap, and jammed it tightly over his iron-grey 
wig. From cool he rapidly grew to cold. The reaction had 
set in, 

But cold though he was, his running had tired him. The 
motion of the train was soothing, the cushions were soft. Presently 
he dozed. Only for a minute or two. Then he awoke; and when 
he awoke he was afraid. 

Afraid—horribly afraid! For the last six years, he had had 
only one object in life—to be rich; and in order to obtain that 
object he had decided to defy all powers, human and divine. He 
had attained it: about his person, and in his bag, he carried 
thirty thousand pounds, his by right of scheming, energy, and 
stony-heartedness. And now that he had obtained it, he was 
afraid, horribly afraid. Not of being caught and punished; he 
had planned too carefully for that. No, he was afraid that he 
was going to die. 

He was a man of some imagination, with a strong sense of 
dramatic justice. Successfully had he defied the human power— 
his fellow-men. But the power divine was so different; so in- 
calculable, so impossible to provide against. He had made up his 
mind to defy it; he had defied it. And now that he had got his 
soul’s desire, he had a terrifying, overpowering feeling that all 
his scheming was about to be brought to nought. He would die. 
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It might happen so easily in so many ways. His fellow- 
travellers might be thieves and murderers. Furtively he glanced 
round at their faces. There were three of them; and they all 
looked respectable. But one never knew. He himself had always 
looked intensely respectable; yet he had no doubt that at that 
moment hundreds were calling him worse than murderer. Then 
there might be a railway accident. What scores of little things 
there were, any one of which might cause an accident! A railway 
accident was such a hopeless thing to struggle against; it came 
so suddenly, and stretched so far. True, the odds were enormously 
against it; but dramatic justice delights to win against long 
odds. Yes, it would be a railway accident. 

The idea rooted itself in his mind. Before the train reached 
London there would be an accident; and in that accident he 
would be killed. He was terribly afraid of dying, even of the 
physical pain of death. He wondered whether all would be over 
in an instant, or whether he would linger on some time. 
Where would the blow strike him? How would the accident 
occur? He thought of crawling under the seat, and lying there 
face downwards. Then he half jumped up, with the intention of 
pulling the communication cord; but stopped as the idea occurred 
to him that this might be the very means by which the accident 
would be caused. No, Fate should do its own work, and not in 
any way be helped by him. 

The train was going very fast now, and the carriage rocked 
from side to side. The view from the windows slid rapidly from 
dusk to dark. George Townley huddled himself up in his corner, 
and, with heavy beads of perspiration gathering on his forehead, 
gazed glassily at his fellow-travellers. He wondered if they, too, 
were going to be killed. One was a very old man, with a skull- 
cap and an intermittent cough; he, at any rate, looked ripe for 
the harvest. Another was a bloated, middle-aged man, smoking 
a long cigar; obviously a person of no value to any one but him- 
self, whom a discriminating Providence would be glad to remove. 
The third was much the same-looking man as George Townley 
had been in the character of Josiah Broadhurst, but better off; 
under an austere exterior he, too, probably hid a scoundrel’s heart. 
All three seemed likely subjects for a railway accident. 

He wondered what the verdict of the coroner’s jury would be; 
accidental death or the hand of God? Where would they bury 
him? There was no need for spite, as they would get their money 
back. That was a galling thought; they would be able to laugh 
at his failure; they would despise him. To be merely hated was 
not so bad as to be both hated and despised. Could he baulk 
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them by hurling the money into some river? But then, if by any 
chance divine justice should miss fire, and he should win through 
after all, he would have cast away his riches for nought. No: 
while life was in him he would cling to his money-bags. 

The train rumbled, groaned, jerked, and then drew up just 
outside a small station. George Townley’s agony reached its 
highest point. This would be the end. While his train was 
stationary, another would burst into it from behind. Almost 
light-headed with terror, he began to count the setonds till the 
new train came. Presently he felt a slight vibration, which 
increased with great rapidity; and then, quite close, came the 
thunder of iron upon iron. George Townley shut his eyes, and, 
with his frenzied fingers gripping the rack above him, waited 
for the crash. With a shriek and a roar the train for which his 
own had been waiting rushed by on another line. Then his train 
moved on. 

George Townley’s relief was only momentary. ‘Two tunnels in 
quick succession left him wondering whether he were still alive. 
Then came a long subterranean station, and finally the great 
terminus itself. Once more hope surged back into his heart. 
Divine justice, after all, was going to prove a failure. 

Dizzily he rose to his feet, and with frantic fingers struggled 
to fasten up the straps of his bag. Even yet there was time for 
an accident, even yet some stupid signalman might send another 
train flying into them. Despite his feverish haste, the other 
three passengers all ambled out leisurely before him. At last the 
bag was fastened; and out he jumped. Half-way down the long 
platform he had hurried before he discovered that his head was 
bare. He could not go on without his hat; it would make him 
too remarkable; and he objected to remark. So back he rushed. 
Then he found that he had forgotten his compartment. In 
and out of the compartments, one after the other, almost 
shrieking with rage and fear, he thrust his white, stained face. 
At last he had it, and at a shaky trot he hurried down the 
platform. There was a large crowd at the barrier; and he pushed 
his way into the midst of it. 

Then he remembered that he had no ticket. If he offered to 
pay, it would mean explanations, and waiting till everybody 
else had passed; perhaps another five minutes or more in the 
horrid, choking station. He would risk it. The human current 
carried him up to the iron gate; and, in as firm a voice as he 
could muster, he said “Season,” and tried to pass, 

The ticket-collector looked sharply at him, and put out a 
detaining hand. 
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“T beg your pardon, sir; but I must ask you to show your 
ticket.” 

“T haven’t it on me,” stammered George Townley. “Iam in 
a hurry. Kindly let me pass.” 

“T am afraid I must ask you to stop and see the station- 
master,” said the man. “Those are my orders. It won’t take 
five minutes.” 

Just as the last passenger was let through up came the 
station-master. 

“Left your season-ticket behind you, sir?” he inquired. “ Will 
you kindly write your name and address in my book?” 

In a semi-dazed condition, George Townley walked to the 
station-master’s room. Mechanically he took the pen which was 
offered him, and wrote his name and address. The station-master 
looked at the book, glanced swiftly at the writer’s face and 
whistled. 

“You are tired, sir,” he said respectfully. ‘ Will you rest here 
a minute or two?” 

He shut up the book, and placed it under his arm. Then he 
stepped outside, and spoke to a couple of porters. George 
Townley, left to himself, sank into a chair. He was dreadfully 
tired; and here, at any rate, he was safe. No fear of a train 
running off the line so far as this. Divine Justice, after all, was 
only a myth. His head fell forward on to the table in front of 
him; and, in a few seconds, he was asleep. 

The opening of the door awoke him. He lifted his head 
drowsily, and saw three men in the doorway looking at him. 
One of the men stepped briskly forward. 

“Good evening, Mr. Broadhurst,” he said. 

George Townley was on his feet ina second. The shock had 
acted on him like a tonic; and he was as cool and calculating as 
ever. Hither he must have misheard, or the use of the name 
was @ mere coincidence. For the man who addressed him was a 
complete stranger. 

“My name is Townley,” he said quietly. ‘ Here is my card.” 

The man smiled. 

“Your pardon, sir. But may this be your handwriting ?” 

He thrust the station-master’s book under George Townley’s 
nose. There, in his usual hand, was his usual signature: “ Josiah 
Broadhurst,” and below it his country address. 

Then George Townley realised that divine vengeance, after 
playing with him for an hour or more, had contemptuously tossed 
him over to the vengeance of man. 

M. Harpy. 
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from South to North in Spain. 


By HELEN H. COLVILL 
(* Katharine Wylde.”) 


AvutTHor oF ‘Tur STEPPING-STONE,’ ETC. 


Vi. 
SEVILLE, 
“ Cuando me agrado | When I think a purchase nice 
De una cosa, pocas veces | I seldom pause about its price. 


Ein el dinero reparo.” 
—-LopE. | 


LB) 


“ Wuomu God Almighty loves, to him He gives a house in Seville. 
So says the proverb; I was determined during our stay to live in 
a truly Sevillian house. Leonor muttered something about a 
boarding establishment she had heard of, kept by a praiseworthy 
Scandinavian. I would none of it; I took her to the house of 
Don Carlos. 

We had expected a little pension like the villa we had just left 
at Granada, with a dozen interesting if slightly Bohemian guests. 
We found an immense old palace, with three palm-tree courts, 
winding stairs, long passages, horseshoe arches, dim arcades with 
endless windings and turnings. Two hundred guests necessitated 
two luncheons daily and two dinners. It was not till we were 
leaving that we discovered our host was a Jesuit priest. The bill 
began with a preamble stating that the house had been founded 
under the protection of the Sacred Hearts and of St. Ignatius de 
Loyola, and that as its principal end was the glory of God and 
the good of His servants, only known persons of the best recom- 
mendation were received. 

Evidently our appearance was satisfactory, for no questions as 
to our character were put to us. We were shown so many habita- 
ciones, or Apartments, in different parts of the vast mansion that 
we got quite confused, eventually selecting a couple of large and 
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commodious bedrooms, with a furnished corridor overlooking the 
court and curtained off for our private use. For this we agreed 
to pay seven pesetasadayeach. At all hotels and boarding-houses 
in Spain one is charged en pension, no matter how short one’s stay. 
The fixed sum includes even wine and there are no extras, except 
occasionally the desayuno, or first breakfast. A little bargaining 
generally gets this meal also included. As the exchange was at 
this time much in favour of English money—we were getting 
thirty-four instead of twenty-five pesetas for the sovereign—it will 
be seen that seven pesetas a day was not a ruinous price. 

Our fellow guests seemed to be all Spaniards. There were 
whole families, with babies and nurses; priests, canons, even 
bishops; ladies who so evidently belonged to a clerical society 
that we felt as if we were living in the pages of ‘La Regenta.’ 
There were notices as to the diet we should expect on fast days; 
conversation at table was about the functions in the cathedral, 
the hours of the services, the singing of the choir, the merits of 
the sermons. Quiet, shabby-looking priests who sat opposite us 
at dinner, whom we saw hurrying into the streets, their worn 
cassocks bundled up, their heads shaded from sun or rain by 
scarlet cotton umbrellas, appeared at High Mass on Sunday, in 
all the glory of embroidered vestments, attended by acolytes in 
long crimson trains. 

Among all these people we only reached intimacy with one 
little lady. She was affable, but rather fussyjand self-important. 
She was gratified by having two distinguished foreigners under 
her patronage, and she took us to the cathedral to hear a recital 
on the fine new organ by a clerical friend whom she described as 
a “very great master of the instrument.” She introduced us to 
this good father and to several other august persons, and seemed 
to know everybody and to be liked by everybody, and to be full 
of the joy of life: Had our Spanish been more fluent we should 
have enjoyed her society better ; as it was, we lived in continual 
terror of being landed by her in an impossible conversation with 
some dignitary whom we should bore to death by our stammering 
accents and inadequate apprehension of what he might deign to 
gay. 
If Seville Cathedral is one of the most exquisite of all churches, 
there is no doubt that Seville itself is among the most charming 
of towns. The streets are so narrow that vehicles are allowed to 
pass only in one direction; the pedestrian must suppress himself 
in a doorway if he sees a pack-saddle donkey approaching. 
Tortuous streets they are, white and always shady, the houses 
white, with green balconies full of geraniums, carnations, roses, 
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oleanders, and hung with birdeages. The houses don’t, however, 
show many windows outside, for all the rooms look to the open air 
court in the centre. Through a grilled door, opening from a short 
passage to the street, one can peep into the court and see its marble 
floor, its palms and myrtles, fountains and pleasant chairs, even its 
inhabitants, who use it as a summer parlour. Seville is an almost 
entirely Moorish town, and the Moorish had evidently strong 
affinity to the Greek and Roman house. It would not suit our 
climate, but—“ whom God loves, to him He gives a house in 
Seville.” 

I had been in Seville once before, a little earlier in the year. It 
was Easter, and Fair time, and the town was wondrous gay, all the 
roses in blossom, all the girls in embroidered shawls, bull-fighters 
parading the streets, ladies in white mantillas driving in showy 
carriages. The Garden of Charles V. behind the Alcazar is a 
dream in the spring time. Now, late in May, the flowers were 
overblown, the smart people had gone away and the town was 
resting after its holidays. Well, we saw the cathedral all the 
better, for it wasn’t decorated; and the streets weren't full of 
tourists, and Cook parties, and Gaze parties, and Lunn parties. 
To be sure we were only tourists ourselves; but fellow travellers 
are like a looking-glass, they bring one’s deformity to one’s own 
notice. 

We wandered about the shady streets, and no merry little boys 
ran after us, because begging is sternly repressed in Seville. 
Unmolested we fondly hoped people took us for Spaniards. They 
didn’t; they generally in all places thought we were French. In 
Zaragoza a woman called out: 

“ Good-morning, I'renchwomen—silly ones!” And in Cordova 
an old man thus addressed us : 

“Aie! Ye badly dressed French politicals!” 

Our luggage porter explained he was mad, and I think these two 
were the only rude remarks we heard between Algeciras and Irun. 
Very probably there were others, but they did not reach our ears. 

It was in Seville I bought my chair. I had come to Spain 
intent on buying some black lace and a couple of chairs uphol- 
stered in coloured leather. Many curiosity shops in Granada 
failed to produce what I sought; I nearly bought some chairs 
with brown leather, but my courage failed me, and I contented 
myself with some azulejos (tiles), a carved and gilded dove, a few 
frames, and some pothooks and hangers. Since I was a babe 
learning to write I have not come across pothooks and hangers; 
but I found them, so to speak, in the flesh in Spain. They are 
devices for arranging flower-pots on the top rails of balconies. 
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The hanger is of green or yellow pottery with a hole at the top so 
that it can be tied to the rail, and the rose tree or carnation bush 
planted in it ; the pothook is an iron frame furnished with hooks, 
and in its ring sits a flower-pot. An Andalusian balcony is the 
prettiest miniature garden imaginable. The flowers seem bursting 
through it atevery point. The great thing is, it mustn’t be stiff. 
The flowers are never to be in pairs or all of a size, and the 
two windows shouldn’t look alike. The carnations must on no 
account be propped up with sticks into an erect posture; they 
must hang the head and roam down the wall whither they will. 

To return to the chair. I was in a shop in Seville buying a 
couple of little Evangelists—coloured wooden figures, such as are 
to be seen in all the Spanish churches, often very beautiful and 
often life-size—when in a dark corner I spied a glorious old chair. 
It was big enough for two people, and it had arm-rests the size of 
tea-trays; it was adorned with gilded carving and with the most 
beautiful brass bosses or nails. On the back and the seat was 
the lovely sixteenth-century stamped, gilded and painted leather 
which is now so hard to find. 

I haggled over the chair and the Evangelists for four days; 
eventually I and the shopman came to terms, and the chair was 
mine. About the same period I bought also some pottery jars at 
the factory in the suburb of Triana. This was ali very well, but 
chairs are not comfortable things in a portmanteau already stuffed 
with tiles and doves, and pothooks and hangers. I sought me an 
agent to send my treasures home as “ goods.” I found the agent, 
an agreeable Englishman, but he said he never undertook to pack 
or collect the objects for consignment. I went back to my chair- 
and-evangelist dealer; he had never heard that packing or 
sending was either necessary or possible. I went to the pottery 
merchant in Triana, and he said, Oh yes, he would send all the 
pots and the chair too, and the hooks, Evangelists, etc., if only I 
would transport the whole lot to his shop. I then returned to 
our dwelling-house to fetch the tiles, frames, doves, and pothooks, 
which I had bought in Granada. They were heavy and very 
slippery ; so though I had only a few yards to go, I hired a street 
boy to assist in their conveyance to the chair shop. Here I ex- 
plained the situation and waited an immense time till a porter was 
procured. He put the precious chair upside down on his head, and 
all the odds and ends into a sack slung over his shoulder. Then 
he set off very fast for Triana, and I ran along by his side. Now 
and then he put the chair down in the road, deposited the sack 
on & doorstep, produced a towel out of his pocket and mopped 
himself. I implored him not to hurry so dreadfully, but he only 
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smiled, said he took great pleasure in the job, reloaded himself, 
and set off again at a quick trot. 

All the people in Seville seemed to be crossing the bridge to 
Triana, and I was much afraid the chair would be jostled. I had 
no time to look at the beautiful view of the cathedral seen across 
the Guadalquivir, nor even at the passers-by. The only sight 
I noticed was so odd I thought I must be dreaming—a man 
(perhaps a sacrificing priest) beating a drum, playing on a fife, 
and escorting a couple of calves decorated with black crape! 

At last we reached the establishment of the amiable pottery 
merchant, who himself put the silon (big chair) into an outhouse 
and went into fits of admiration over it. I paid off my porter, 
resolved I would walk no more with so hurried a personage. 
Then Senor Garcia and I opened the sack, and lo! the Evangelists 
had been left behind ! 

There was a blazing sun—it was the single real hot day we 
had the whole time we were in Spain—but there was only one 
thing to be done. Back I must go to the curiosity shop and 
recover my property. I performed three journeys in trams and 
eventually got the business concluded, but it consumed the whole 
afternoon. Leonor mocked at me, saying I should never see my 
property again, and should spend a hundred pounds in its at- 
tempted carriage. However, about a week after our return to 
England, the parcels arrived; dove and chair, Evangelists and pot 
and pans, all safe and sound, and only twenty-three shillings to pay. 

When I look round my room my eye dwells on the chair with 
great pleasure and pride. Purchases are an important part of a 
tour; they are the bit of the strange country which one brings 
home. 


VII. 


CORDOVA AND ARANJUEZ. 


“ in swima, los animales no son {| In short, animals are not 
magquinas, sino que ttenen alma y | machines, since they have souls, 
piensan y discurren, y sobre todo | and think and make plans; above 
sienten y padecen, que es lo que | all they feel and suffer, which is 
importa afirmar aqut.” my point at this moment. 

—JvUAN VALERA. 
From Seville we went to Cordova, where we were impeded by 
thunderstorms and spent precious hours sheltering on doorsteps 
and under archways. The great mosque, which is like nothing 
else, and looks barbaric and strange as a Christian church, had 
its wonder and mystery rather increased by the thunderstorm. 
The innumerable columns seemed in greater multitude; the long 
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vistas, longer; the few persons wandering about, cloaked and 
mufiied, were like ghosts of the bygone Moors. 

The immense temple, still called the Mezquita, seems too 
imposing for its surroundings, for Cordova is a very silent, sleepy 
city now. Once it was the metropolis of Moorish Spain, the 
home of riches, the seat of learning. ‘Now grass grows in the 
deserted streets, the palaces are fallen into ruin, the mills are 
stopped, the fields of the surrounding Vega have become a waste. 
“Times go by turns,” and Cordova’s turn is over. She is dying 
in gentle sleep ;—that’s more interesting perhaps than the access 
of galvanised life which has overtaken some of the other old towns, 
Jerusalem perhaps; Athens; shall we say Cairo? 

Leaving Cordova in the afternoon, we travelled all the evening 
and all the night; and by five o’clock of a dim sad morning we 
had arrived at another part of Spain and were getting out of the 
train at royal Aranjuez. We were tired and cold and rather 
cross; and one of the hand-bags turned upside down and shed all 
its contents on the platform. There were no omnibuses and no 
cabs; but we fell into the hands of a most friendly porter, who 
slung our luggage across a blind pony, told us what to do about 
everything, led us to the best hotel, woke up the landlord, 
escorted us to our rooms, and made the bargain as to the price. 
It was raining and still horribly early, so we went to bed for an 
hour or two. Then we put on mackintoshes, unfurled umbrellas, 
and went out to see the gardens. For Aranjuez consists chiefly 
of gardens with a few palaces, larger or smaller, thrown in as 
appendages. One garden was a blaze of roses, and mock roses in 
the form of very noble sweet-williams; another was all trees and 
winding alleys, streamlets and fish-ponds. And, moreover, there 
is a real river with lovely green banks and swans, little boats and 
a bridge. The young King had been at the palace a few days before, 
and was coming again on the morrow for a bull-fight and general 
festivities. The annual Fair was beginning at Aranjuez, booths 
were hammering in the plaza, the inhabitants were talking of 
bulls and horses, and Antonio Fuentes the popular Espada. But 
to-day, what with the rain, and what with the anticipation of 
excitements to come, the pretty little town was resting and very 
quiet. We hardly saw anyone in the gardens and palaces; even 
the horse-jumping competition in the afternoon was rather a 
sleepy affair. In spite of the rain we liked the place. It was 
green and pretty, country-like and pleasant. We felt angry with 
an Englishman who lunched with us, and was going off in a huff, 
declaring himself “taken in” by Aranjuez, though in what way he 
did not explain. 
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Next morning voices began early, and great drumming and 
piping. At the station we found crowds, and trains arriving 
every minute from Madrid, disgorging multitudes. That was 
because of the bull-fight. Nothing is so exciting to the Spanish 
mind, nothing to the same degree wakes the people from their 
customary phlegm, reserve, dignity. But we Englishwomen 
travelled from one end of Spain to the other, and did not see a 
bull-fight. No doubt it’s impossible to get a true notion of the 
Peninsula without assisting at the national sport; we, however, 
are both of us fond of animals, and to see a bull teased would 
anger, to see him stabbed would sicken us. The horses everyone 
pities more or less; but no one seems to feel for the bull. 
Perhaps he likes to die fighting ; but what can be the pleasure 
to the onlookers in seeing a magnificent animal one minute all 
health and beauty and might, full of life! life! &éfe!—that 
mysterious something which affords such joy to its possessor, 
which we can take away but can never give—and the next minute 
to see a mere thing, a bleeding carcase stretched upon the sand, 
all his glory and his gladness gone, never to return? And the 
poor horses—worn out old jades “ worth nothing,” as the Spaniards 
say—ah! poor beasts, who have spent their lives in the service 
of man, and now when they are pathetically old, weary, unequal 
to further Jabour, are to be killed by fear and torture, butchered 
to make a holiday! I don’t judge the people who watch the 
show. In a sense I rather admire their nerve, their fidelity to 
old custom, to the glitter and magnificence, to the skill and 
address of the performers. Many of our own sports are cruel 
enough, and our other practices with regard to poor good beasts. 
Custom is not an excuse for cruelty, but at least it is an explana- 
tion, and removes the wickedness from a sin of design to a sin of 
thoughtlessness. I only say that J, who am not used to it, 
couldn’t look on at a bull-fight, any more than I could look at the 
slaughtering of my beef for Saturday’s dinner. Nay, I should 
wake a poor hand even at angling—the wriggles of the bait, the 
treachery practised against the fish, betrayed as it were with 
a kiss ! 

But of course it wouldn’t do if everyone was so tender-hearted, 
or shall I say sentimental? Philosophers tell us animals have no 
self-consciousness, and naturalists say they don’t feel so acutely as 
do human beings, however frightened and hurt they may be. I 
don’t suppose they know they are going to die or feel particularly 
reproachful against the man who inflicts the mortal blow. The 
bulls and horses may like the crowd of spectators and feel they 
are dying with great glory. One doesn’t thoroughly know the 
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opinions of even our household pets; a wild bull may hold views 
quite unlike what one would expect. By depriving him of his 
violent death one might disappoint the onlookers without 
affording him one atom of satisfaction. All I say is, I couldn’t 
look on at a bull-fight. Even among Spaniards, protests are 
beginning; witness a sarcastic essay by that witty and charming 
author, Juan Valera. He is nominally apologising for the 
national sport, but his ingeniously feeble arguments and his 
concluding remark about the superiority of the Portuguese bull- 
fight (which isn’t one at all to Spanish eyes) show that his method 
of pronouncement is the direct opposite of Balaam’s, who went 
out to curse, but uttered a blessing instead. 

Except in the matter of bull-fights, the Spaniards did not strike 
us as unkind to animals. Once in Zaragoza we saw & man savage 
with his horse; only once; and the horses, mules, and donkeys 
seem generally fat and well liking and at their ease with their 
masters. Horsemen are ubiquitous in Spain ; /abradores (farmers) 
on small lively nags, gentlemen on admirable hacks, men, women 
and children on mules and donkeys. The latter are often splendid 
creatures, not unfrequently snow white. All sorts of strange 
packs the beasts carry; in Seville we saw a mule covered with 
armchairs, in Toledo a donkey with a wardrobe tied on to him, in 
Zaragoza a mule acting as a greenhouse ; huge pots of palms stood 
on his back, their foliage waving gracefully as his nimble little 
feet clattered over the pavement. In Madrid we saw fine horses 
in the private carriages, but what pleased us most were the teams 
of mules in some of the smartest equipages. Sleek, shining 
creatures, generally chestnut or cream colour, sixteen hands high, 
well groomed, and bedizened with scarlet trappings and jingles of 
bells, they ran along quite as proud of themselves as were the 
horses. They could never of course be so beautiful as their mothers ; 
but upon my word, they looked uncommonly well. Bullock-carts 
are frequent in the north of Spain, and common in the streets of 
Madrid. A bullock is surely the most deliberate beast on the 
earth. Nothing can tempt him to hurry. He never moves but of 
dire necessity. How often have I not seen him yoked to a cart 
and waiting for his master like a stone image, not turning a head 
nor cocking an ear, nor flicking a tail for hours, with more than 
Spanish patience! At Aranjuez in one of the royal woods we 
were astonished to meet a procession of camels carrying loads of 
bark. It seems they are bred as beasts of burden, but apparently 
are found more trouble than they are worth, and at present the 
number in the King’s stable has dwindled to fourteen. The queer 
misshapen things don’t look suitable to green trees, and as they 
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advanced sulkily over the muddy ground with their loads of bark, 
they snarled and grunted as if vaguely protesting against things 
in general. 

In the comedores of all the inns were pet cats which came 
begging round seeking for dainties. They were generally ugly 
pussies enough, but the waiters seemed proud of them. At Toledo 
there was a dog also, a fat elderly white poodle, with wily eyes 
and a pink bow on top of his curls. Everywhere the dogs were 
addressed as “Joma.” At first we thought it the vocative of 
“ Perro,” but after mature consideration and questioning of a 
friendly policeman, decided it was the second person singular, 
imperative, present of the verb “tomar.” That ought to mean 
“take,” but, addressed to a dog, seems to signify “Come,” or 
“ Heel,” or just “Good dog.” 

When I sat sketching the bridge at Toledo, the two little satyrs 
who brought home the goats, and who sported round me for half 
an hour, had a peculiarly sage sheep-dog with them. I gave him 
the bread I had been using as indiarubber, and the children said, 
awestruck : 

“Toma! Tiene alimento!” ButI don’t pretend to grasp the 
full significance of the observation. 

Whether “ Toma,” or the goats, or the satyrs were at fault, I 
don’t know, but on that occasion I lost my best, new, indestruct- 
ible reindeer gloves; I should not have thought them useful to 
any member of the band whether as alimento or anything 
else. 

Another very wise “ Toma” we met on the mountain-side near 
the Escorial, a fine white woolly beast with honest eyes. He was 
herding all by himself a troop of mares, and as they seemed 
sensible docile creatures, he condescended to leave them for a 
while and sit near us—not too near, he was excessively cautious— 
and to eat some of our biscuits for us. We called him Toma of 
course, and always he responded, wagging his bushy tail. Presently 
with a joyous bark he bounded off to his mares again. I never 
saw a person who seemed better satisfied with his work, his wages, 
and his life in general. 

Of really wild animals we did not meet many; a few lizards, 
rabbits, frogs, and a fair number of birds. Cage birds are very 
common, canaries, goldfinches, thrushes, not to mention quails 
and partridges, the latter great favourites and mentioned in all 
the novels. Of the wild birds we saw many of our common 
English ones: nightingales, doves, woodpeckers, magpies and jays, 
hawks and owls. In addition we saw cranes flying through the 


air or standing, one-legged, on chimney tops; three hoopoes, all 
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in the neighbourhood of Toledo—dear, fluttering, butterfly things, 
reminding us of Africa. And at Ronda we saw the eagle; the 
immense brown sunlit eagle, sailing slowly in conscious majesty 
over the chasm of the Tajo! 


VIL. 
TOLEDO, 
“ Es Toledo la mejor ; Toledo is the best; in this 
Y el ser mi patria me engatia I yet may err, the city of my birth 
Que bien sé yo que en Espaiia Praising too much ; for of like worth 
Hay otras de igual valor.” Are others found in Spain, I wis. 


—LOopE. 


Totepo; that was the goal, the end, the aim. We had heard its 
report from every traveller. We had read books innumerable 
about it, notably one of recent issue, half history, half guide-book, 
wholly panegyric. It is my opinion we had heard too much of 
Toledo, and that the books use too many superlatives. For 
instance, they say there are more beggars in Toledo than any- 
where else in the world (surely the books can’t have been to 
Pozzuoli?) And that from highest to lowest in Toledo, everyone, 
everyone asks money, grabs money, steals money, at every 
opportunity. Well, the children do certainly beg in rather 
hoarse voices for a “canky sou” (whatever that may be), whereas 
at Granada cherubs petition for a “perra chica;” and the 
gentleman in red velvet who took us round the cathedral seemed 
to think he could do with half a pescta more than we gave him. 
On the other hand our innkeeper charged so little for his omnibus 
—a noble omnibus drawn by six black mules—that we had to 
ofier him more, and a man who walked quite a long way to get 
me that bread for my drawing which I afterwards gave as 
* alimento” to “ Toma,” refused any propina whatever. On the day 
of the church procession we fell into the hands of the sweetest of 
all little ragged boys, who not only dragged us from one point of 
view to another, but taught us how to behave. 

“Kneel! Kneel! You must really kneel now! Cross your- 
selves! It’s the Blessed Lady! The Holy Mother of God! Do 
please kneel down as you see I do!” 

We made him quite happy with a “perro grande,” and next 
day, when we met him in the street, he smiled and asked for 
nothing more. 

The crowd to see that procession was the brightest crowd we 
had seen, for all the women and children at Toledo wear brillian 
colours. A certain soft orange is their favourite, worn as a little 
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triangular shoulder shawl, but they like pink and blue and scarlet 
and mustard colour too. They aren’t quite so pretty as their 
sisters in Seville, and they look poorer, but they are no less clean. 

The procession started from one of the most distant churches 
where lives a very holy Madonna, known as “Our Lady of Hope.” 
May is the month of the Madonna, and so this image—not nearly 
so pretty as some of the other coloured wooden effigies—is 
dressed in her best embroideries and jewels, and taken out 
visiting. Through the narrow old-world streets, tortuous and 
dark here, not as in Seville merely winding and shady, she came, 
borne aloft on a gilded car decked with flowers, among which 
nestled three live doves. She was preceded by saints, each with 
his appropriate banner; among them St. Christopher, whose 
bearer limped, I suppose to show the immense weight he bore in 
the Holy Child. Each saint was followed by priests and acolytes 
in their vestments, by cowled and barefoot figures, both men and 
women, and by children in white, all carrying candles. Surging 
round them was a great crowd of the populace, looking attentive 
but weary; and every house was draped with crimson and gold as 
if for the passing of a queen. The cortege entered the cathedral, 
passing from the sunshine down the dozen steps of the solemn 
main entrance of which the great doors were thrown wide. 
Cathedral canons and congregation were waiting to receive the 
Lady of Hope, and the whole band of her children flowed in to 
the immense shadow of what is perhaps the most solemn of 
Gothic cathedrals. Here also lives a Virgin of great sanctity, and 
to her chapel came the visitor in the golden car, which was set 
down before the altar while prayers were recited. Then the Lady 
of Hope retired—backwards, to show her sense of her counterpart’s 
majesty ; and the procession passed on its way and streamed out 
again into the noon sunshine, while a general air of satisfaction 
and rejoicing diffused itself through the crowd of onlookers, 

It was childish, perhaps heathen; but we wise people are so 
apt to think that of everything we have outgrown ourselves, In 
our golden age, the time of our Shakespeare, our Spenser, our 
Drake, our Frobisher, our Bacon, I don’t know if we had bull- 
fights, but did not Queen Elizabeth go to a bear-baiting imme- 
diately after church? I am sure there were plenty of simple 
people then who ran after processions and knelt before painted 
Virgins and thought they were doing God service. The poor 
woman with the pot of spikenard had not, perhaps, much clearer 
views, and the one offering may be as willingly accepted as the 
other by Him who numbers the hairs of His children and watches 
the fall of a sparrow. 

212 
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I love that cathedral at Toledo. It is so vast and simple, so 
dark and mysterious: it contains such lovely things. By which 
I don’t necessarily mean the treasures in the sacristies. I get 
rather restive seeing that kind of thing. All sacristies are a 
good deal alike and one comes away with a confused recollection 
of gold chalices and silver dishes, reliquaries and custodias, 
generally over-ornate, embroidered vestments, probably a few 
good pictures. Quiet tombs in side-chapel are much nicer, and 
portrait monuments like those in the Chapel of the New Kings. 
The very name of that little sanctuary is charming; and behind 
the officiating priests stands an old official dressed as a herald in 
the arms of Castille and Leon, holding aloft a jewelled mace. 
The veja (open work iron screen) has heraldic ornaments, and 
the kneeling coloured figures of the kings and queens seem 
members of the small congregation. 

Then there is the Mozarabic chapel where the old, old ritual is 
still used; the Sala Capitular with traces of the old mosque, and 
the Capilla Mayor with the splendid reredos of coloured figures. 
In all Spanish cathedrals the choir is in the middle of the church 
railed off by rejas. Here the carved wooden stalls are mag- 
nificent, and there are three quaint and beautiful reading-desks, 
with relief in gilded bronze, and wonderful illuminated music 
books, dropping to pieces with age. 

On Whitsun Day we attended High Mass, all being performed 
with great excellence and dignity, but marred by the organ, 
which screams and brays in the harshest voice conceivable. The 
Offertory was a curious ceremony; all the clergy—wearing black 
trains at least two yards on the ground—advanced two and two 
to the High Altar, their procession ordered by beadles in red 
with white wigs. Then they knelt singly before the Archbishop, 
kissed his ring, and deposited a purse on a great dish held by the 
sub-deacon. Presently the procession was formed again, they 
bowed solemnly to each other, and returned two and two to the 
choir. 

The acolytes and choirboys are called Seises; they wear long 
scarlet cassocks under their surplices and are quaint, pretty little 
creatures. When we were making the regular tour of the 
chapels, we came upon one of these picturesque little chaps 
sitting on a pile of carpets which apparently he had been told 
off to guard. He was very sedate and self-important, and had a 
cherubic Murillo face, making altogether a charming picture. 

There are many other interesting churches in Toledo. St, 
Juan de los Reyes is hung with chains offered by those who, like 
Cervantes, had been for years imprisoned by the Moors, Two 
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ancient synagogues, long converted to Christianity, have the 
most beautiful Moorish carving which we saw anywhere. But 
EI Cristo de ls Luz, near the Puerta del Sol, is the very jewel of 
churches ; so old, so very old, so tiny, with Byzantine columns 
and heavy horseshoe double arches like those at Cordova. Out- 
side it has Moorish arcades and stands in a garden—a little 
paradise, where a twentieth century Adam and Eve were planting 
and watering, crooning soft songs among singing birds and pet 
animals, one of which was a trotting lamb with a blue ribbon 
round its neck. 

One day when we were wandering about the streets—generally 
the part of sight-seeing which I enjoy the most—we made 
acquaintance with another couple. An old man respectably 
dressed, and with very bright eyes, ran after us, saying he had 
something very beautiful in his house if we would trouble our- 
selves to come and see it. So we followed him to his cottage, a 
quaint old house with overhanging roof and raftered walls. It 
stood in a tiny garden full of roses and heliotrope and sweet- 
smelling beans. His wife, a clean, pretty old woman, her face 
all smiles, came running, bearing the precious object; a really 
fine old bronze pestle and mortar with heads and arabesques in 
repoussé work. They told us they had lived in this house for a 
long time, put in there, helped and tended by the owner, a very 
charitable and saintly lady. Now she had died and they were 
expecting ejection. Oh, it would be a great grief! They had 
planted the trees and the flowers with their own hands, and had 
married and blessed their children from the door, and had never 
known real poverty till now their dear lady was gone. 

They gathered their best roses for us, and of course we gave 
them a propina. No doubt they had hoped we would purchase 
the bronze bowl—I am half sorry we didn’t; when one gets home 
the things one regrets are always those one did not buy. 

The situation of Toledo is its great feature. Such a broad 
river! Such steep banks! Such beautiful Moorish bridges! and 
the country round is mountainous, rugged, and wild. It looks 
somehow an ancient country and makes one think of Don Quixote 
the more readily that there, close by the great Plaza (square) 
called the Zocodover, is the very ian where Cervantes used to put 
up, and where he wrote some of the immortal pages. It is called 
the Posada de la Sangre, rather a terrible name. 

The town is almost islanded by the Tagus, and is inaccessible 
but by its two bridges. As we stood on them of course we 
remembered “ Por la Puente, Juana!” and other of Lope’s end- 
lessly delightful plays. Juana, also called Leonarda, also called 
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Isabel, was a lady who, to keep watch on a lover, masqueraded 
as a washerwoman. Scrubbing shirts by the Alcantara bridge, 
her elegant aspect astonished and inflamed all the young gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, so that they assembled in corridors 
and balconies to behold her at her homely occupation. We saw 
some laundresses nearer the other bridge, but none of them were 
beautiful enough for Juana, whose “hands turned the water to 
fire and the golden sands to snow.” 

On Sunday we took a long walk round the suburbs and ended 
by losing ourselves on the mountain-side. It was raining, and 
when at last we got in, rather draggled and exhausted, the little 
boys were kind enough to tell me that the colours in my sunshade 
were “confounding themselves.” The town looked very fine from 
the neighbouring hill-tops, between which were deep gorges, 
granite strewn and almost bare. 

For all this, I think I had heard too much of Toledo. I 
expected—really, I don’t know what I expected! Something I 
did not precisely find. Perhaps the superlatives in the guide 
books confused us, or we weren’t very well. “In my life” (to use 
the Spanish expression which means “ never in my life”) have I 
felt so sleepy as I did at Toledo! We had to make the tea 
stronger than in any other place, and black coffee after every 
meal. Indeed, 1 saw many people asleep at Toledo; the 
sacristans and the canons in the cathedrals, even the beggars 
outside the door. And one afternoon, having rung my bell and 
failed to attract Pilar the strapping housemaid, I sallied forth 
with my water-jug, which I wanted replenished, and found the 
maid and the laundress snoozing comfortably in the passage. I 
went downstairs, and behold, the manager slept in his office; the 
white dog and the two cats slumbered on the hall sofa; while in 
the comedor, both the waiters, he of the wig and the other one, 
were snoring, stretched out at length upon chairs! 

And the day we left, wandering round the town for our final 
walk, we came upon a monument to the Saint Leucadia, with an 
inscription which runs thus: “I pray God that the Genius of 
Toledo, tedium, weariness and boredom, may be expelled by 
her.” 

Poor Toledo! We never employed such blasphemous nouns; 
but still—still—I blush to say it—but when we found ourselves 
in the train for Madrid, we finished a yawn and murmured half 
aloud in involuntary soliloquy: “I think we have stayed long 
enough.” 
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IX, 
MADRID. 
“ Hs posible que vuesa merced no Is it possible Your Worship does 


sabe que las comparaciones que se | not know that comparisons made 
hacen de ingenio & ingenio, de valor | between genius and genius, valour 
a valor, de hermosura & hermosura, | and valour, beauty and beauty, 
y de linaje & linaje son siempre | lineage and lineage, are always 
odiosas y mal recibidas ?” odious and ill-received ? 

— CERVANTES. 





A putt place with two or three interesting things in it; that’s 
what we had heard of Madrid. The guide books talked of a 
surrounding plain, arid and featureless, while the book on Toledo 
called the modernity of the capital a crime. Well, we can’t any 
of us be ancient until we are old. That axiom does not appeal 
to the speculative builder, and he consequently produces the 
“modern antique” which is food neither for gods nor men. I 
wonder what will be the interest of, say, Bedford Park a few 
centuries off? Madrid is an imitation Paris, forsooth! Let us 
be thankful it isn’t an imitation Toledo! Of course though the 
sting is in that word “imitation.” Imitation is certainly bad ; 
it seems the pet iniquity of modern times. Perhaps it’s the fault 
of democracies. They aren’t so self-confident—shall I say so 
conceited ?—as aristocracies. They like precedents. When they 
have an original idea they take fright, and at once proceed to sit 
upon it. And the locomotive, the newspaper, the free library, 
make it so fatally easy to collect precedents from other times and 
other places. 

But perhaps I do the democracies wrong in suspecting them of 
original ideas? Perhaps even the seeds of ideas don’t come their 
way. Why not? That’s the problem; why not? Is it the fault 
of Board Schools? Or is there in the whole Kosmos only a 
limited stock of original ideas, and are we coming to the end of 
it? That must surely portend the end of the age, if not of the 
whole Kosmos. 

At any rate, I don’t see any very great originality about street 
architecture in London ; nor do I see why the guide books should 
fall foul of Madrid. We found it a pleasant town, with wide 
streets not tediously straight, fine squares and palaces, good work- 
a-day churches. There were plenty of people in the streets, 
plenty of vehicles, trams by the scores, really pretty ones; much 
noise and bustle; children selling flowers (there were no flowers 
in Toledo); fine carriages, smart mules and handsome horses; 
donkeys and bullocks galore; lace-veiled women and clean cheerful 
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beggars. Undeniably the shops contained modern things: gloves 
and hats and umbrellas; many fans (Japanese some of them); 
but these things have to be bought. We were not unmindful of 
them ourselves. There were curiosity shops too, and we even 
found a few local though modern specialities. The Toledan 
damascened work is rather easier to buy here than in Toledo, 
and I purchased a most enticing bull’s head of large size wrought 
in basket-work. 

On Sunday we stood for hours in the street watching the smart 
folk going to a bull-fight. The little King drove by, looking more 
impesing and more lively than the day before, when we had seen 
him going to church with his mamma. (Church on Saturday, 
bull-fight on Sunday; to us Puritaus it seemed a little topsy- 
turvy). The people made less fuss than we make about King 
Edward ; still they did climb the lamp-posts and run after the 
carriage. The poor boy looks rather oppressed by his destiny, 
and small wonder. His destiny is Malvolio’s, to have greatness 
thrust upon him, Let us hope he takes some satisfaction in the 
distinction which I think he shares only with a Persian monarch 
of old time, that he was born a king. Whether he will die a 
king is another matter; but we must hope for the best. 

The bull-fight ladies drove by in open carriages, dressed in 
their Sunday best; pale silk dresses, costly silk shawls embroidered 
in brilliant colours, white lace mantillas; in the hair, at the 
breast, great bunches of carnations, often red and yellow, the 
national colours. Always graceful and often pretty the ladies 
were; we fancied them a little superfluous in paint and powder. 
The pity was the gentlemen had no costume to match the 
magnificence of their wives and daughters. Animated counten- 
ances alone saved their appearance from dulness. Spaniards are 
not highly animated as a rule, but these were going to a bull- 
fight. After the private carriages came hired flys, every sort of 
cart and omnibus, chaise and chariot, drawn by skinny horses, old 
mules, naughty donkeys, all crowded with excited people in gay 
colours, all going to the show. The streets were thronged with 
spectators watching the procession from the Puerta del Sol to the 
bull-ring outside the Park of the Buen Retiro. 

Later we met all the people returning home from the place of 
bloodshed. They looked weary, hot, and rather taciturn., Perhaps, 
like other amusements, a bull-fight is more interesting in anticipa- 
tion than in actuality. The bull-fighters themselves, however, 
made a most gallant show. The costume is gorgeous, and they 
are agreeably proud of it and of themselves. The less important 
members of the troupe travel together in brakes; the espadas 
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ride on white horses, each with a groom in crimson velvet seated 
behind on the saddle. The people shout, and the champion bows 
right and left as he rides along. The stranger from Mars would 
probably suppose him the King, while Alphonso XIII. would pass 
by unnoticed. But perhaps I err; after all it was to see Alphonso 
that the boys swarmed up the lamp-post, and some day there may 
be more to say of him than of Antonio Fuentes, or the Little 
Lizard, or the Young Rabbit (they all have these pet names), or 
other of the popular heroes with the spangled raiment, the low 
felt hat, and the pigtail. 

A different sort of procession was that which we witnessed on 
Corpus Christi Day. The balcony of our sitting-room gave on 
the Calle Mayor, so we could see everything without expense, 
crushing or fatigue. The only difficulty was to find out when 
the show was to begin. First we heard one o'clock ; but at that 
hour no decorations were up anywhere, and the street was empty 
save for the trams. By four the balconies were gay with crimson 
cloth, people were standing on the pavement, and though the 
trams were still gliding about, occasional soldiers, or choristers, 
or maidens in white were hurrying along to find their proper 
place in the procession. Nothing really happened until five. 
Then bands arrived and soldiers to line the streets. After this 
there was a long pause, all vehicles being stopped. At last came 
a long string of school-children, members of Guilds and Brother- 
hoods (some barefoot) carrying banners, followed by priests it 
their richest vestments, girls in white, tiny children veiled and 
wreathed. Among the latter went a curly-headed St. John in 
camel’s hair leading a lamb, and presently a little Jesus in purple 
robe, and crown of thorns, a fair-skinned, blue-eyed darling who 
might have sat for a model to Raphael. Only once we saw the 
little Jesus, but much later, when the ceremony was over, we 
recognised St. John led home by an elder sister, both he and his 
lamb woefully tired, the lamb dragged along by main force, the 
poor little Baptist’s brown knuckles rubbing the tears out of eyes 
so bright and self-important two hours earlier. At the end of 
the procession came the great golden Custodia, containing the 
Host, and surrounded by bishops and canons, state coaches, 
generals and trumpeters. 

The procession took an hour and three quarters passing our 
balcony, and we, who were packed up for Zaragoza, had hopelessly 
missed our train. It was really a pretty show; and the people 
were all so quiet and happy in their holiday mood. Only the 
business seemed finished off with some undignified hurry. The 
trams came fussing out almost at once, the people ran hither and 
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thither, the soldiers formed up and marched off as best they 
could, and not with absolute precision. They were probably 
afraid of being run over, for the trams were irrepressible; and 
the Madrid trams, small and graceful and emitting a musical 
buzz, are not only extraordinarily active, but come in swarms like 
gnats on a summer night. 



















X. 


M. A. P. 







“* Hso no hé entendido; This matter understood not I, 
Por eso no hé respondido,” And therefore made I no reply. 
—CALDERON. 





On arrival at our Casa de Huespedes in Madrid, the landlady said 
her house was very full, because the Cortes was sitting and the 
number of “ diputados” was great. Therefore we supposed the 
plain gentlemen who ate with us at the table d’héte were all 
M.P.’s. They were very quiet, not screaming or thumping, like 
some of our fellow-Europeans. There was nothing peculiar in 
their methods of eating and drinking. Their worst enemies could 
not have accused them of eating or drinking too much. Of course 
they dined a good deal on tooth-picks, and they did certainly stick 
their own forks into the olives and leave the stones on the table- 
cloth. But that seems the regulation way of eating olives; the 
very children practised it, devouring one little hard green nasty 
thing after another as if dealing with sugar-plums. We occa- 
sionally succeeded in swallowing one, not without grimaces. 

A Spanish luncheon always begins with eggs and you are con- 
sulted as to whether you will eat them fried or as an omelet, Then 
come one or two vegetable stews, and finally a very solid beefsteak 
with fried potatoes. At Seville there was a finishing touch in a 
cup of hyper-excellent chocolate. The peculiarities of dinner are 
that the hour—in North Spain—is late, very late, and that the 
fish course comes after the meat. When you rise to go away you 
bow to your neighbours and wish them “ buen provecho,” which 
means “ satisfactory nourishment.” 

The diputados—grave and reverend sefores plainly attired and 
mostly bald—conversed much about examinations, I really don’t 
think they can all have been diputados ; some wore uniforms and 
were quite young; in fact there were several quite small boys, 
one a little gentleman of ten, staying in the house alone, perfectly 
well-behaved and self-possessed. The other youngsters had a 
father in tow, the baldest of all the bald men, a sad-looking, 
reddish-complexioned gentleman, without eyebrows or eyelashes. 
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The boys were all exactly like him. I can’t say they were hand- 
some, but they had learned their manners very perfectly, and 
when they came in said “Good evening” in so distinct a voice I 
never could hear it without jumping. 

At the foot of the table sat a very beautiful young man, aristo- 
cratic, vain, well-dressed, and very voluble. He seemed to have 
come up for an examination, and his friends expected him to be 
plucked, because he had devoted himself too much to society. 
His end of the table was always animated. Not only witty 
himself, he was the cause of wit in other men, and frequently 
he drew mine host and the waiters into the conversation too. 
Leonor says they never talked of anything but examinations, at 
any table where we ever sat, or in any train. She came to the 
conclusion that all Spanish males in every place, and at every 
age, spend their time either in examining or in being examined. 
I daresay she was right, for she is observant and intelligent, and 
she understands Spanish better than I do. For my part it is all 
I can do to comprehend talk addressed to myself; when it is 
bandied about from one to the other of the natives at full speed, 
and with all the raciness of idiom, I certainly catch a phrase now 
and then, but I very seldom have an idea of the conversation’s 
purport. Once, to my horror, I found one of the diputados talking 
tome. We exchanged a few sentences, but my terror was great, 
for he was a long way off, and all his friends, including the smart 
young man, were listening. Thinking over it afterwards I saw 
we had played cross questions and crooked answers the whole 
time; though I hope I didn’t put my foot in it so badly as I did 
once when a polite but hypocritical innkeeper informed me I spoke 
Spanish very well, and I, thinking he expressed admiration of his 
town, replied : 

“Ah! yes. I know of course how true that is!” 

The snares of conversation in foreign tongues are indeed great. 
I fear we misled a poor. man who sat opposite us at table. He 
appeared to be a tutor, and was leader in the chatter about 
examinations. Some knowledge of English he certainly possessed, 
though he never adventured himself in that speech. We noticed 
that he listened when we talked to each other. Now there is in 
the Spanish language a very nice verb, “caber,” which means in 
a topsy-turvy kind of way “to be contained in,” “to fit into.” 
Leonor and I were proud of our mastery of this verb, and we took 
to employing it in English, Speaking of the big basket-work 
bull’s head I said : 

“Tm greatly afraid it won’t ‘ cabe’ in my box.” 
Alas! the pedagogue pricked up his ears, a smile played round 
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his lips, he made a mental note of a new word, the English verb 
“to cabe.” He will use it when next he speaks English, and 
when remonstrated with will reply : 

“But, my good sir, with my own ears I heard an English- 
woman say if!” . 

Some of the diputados led about sisters or wives, but ladies were 
in the minority at table. There was one very sparkling and 
charming dame, like Miss Austen’s heroine, “ not young, nor rich, 
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nor good-looking, but very acceptable to everybody.” 4 
“ Aunque vieja soy airosa,” Though old I natheless sprightly be, 
“ La edad no me desconfia.” My age doth not discomfit me. 


This lady had a tall, serious, handsome husband, who watched 
and listened to her with grave admiration. Presently she produced 
a sister, a lady much like herself, with a French husband and a 
young daughter. The French gentleman sat next me, and we 
began a conversation about the mustard. He told me he loved 
Spain and the Spaniards; that he lived at Cordova; that his little 
girl had an English governess ; that the drunkenness in England, 
Germany, and France was very deplorable; that he had travelled 
in Ireland, and that he was enamoured of that noble race, the 
Irish, who were by far the finest folk in the British Empire, and 
had endured appalling atrocities from their brutal tyrants, upon 
whom had descended the disasters of the Boer War as punishment 
for their wickedness. I thought it time to change the subject, 
and could not but fancy the proverbial tact of a Frenchman a 
little at fault. 

Mine host at this hostelry was a charming person, but I was 
a little afraid of mine hostess. Why, I know not, for she was 
always polite, always accommodating, patient and even compli- 
mentary. Yet my instinct whenever I saw her was to take to my 
heels ; and once when I was asking the waiter (a good dull youth) 
for our accustomed afternoon milk, I broke off in the middle of the 
sentence, and forced Leonor to drink her tea neat, merely because 
“1a Sefiora” had come into the comedor for a table-cloth. There 
was another personage who seemed to belong to the staff, a really 
beautiful girl with glorious black hair, who ran about the house 
doing errands, helping to make the beds, filling the porous water- 
jugs, and generally advancing our comfort. Alas! she had a 
great strident voice, one of the few we heard in Spain, and I liked 
better conversing with the little housemaid, who was ugly and 
dull and good, like the waiter. 

I must have been in an unamiable mood at Madrid, for I took a 
dislike to several persons. One was the American dentist, who 
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refused to stop a tooth for me though I told him I was suffering 
agonies. Another was the Levantine in the tourist office, who 
furnished us with much useless information in a patronising, 
pitying, incomprehensible way, and from whom I am pleased to 
relate we did not take any tickets. Another was the man at the 
post-office, who had such amazing difficulty in finding our letters 
of a week old, and who never found our newspapers at all. And 
yet another was an American who also was seeking letters, and 
who out of sympathy for my difficulty told me his whole family 
history while we stood side by side for five minutes at the 
grating. 

The Americans one meets travelling (I know nothing of the 
stay-at-homes) are surely a wondrous folk! You can’t talk to an 
American woman for three minutes that she doesn’t tell you 
how much better something is in America. It is, however, rather 
an amiable peculiarity to extol one’s home. What frightens me 
in Americans is that they never are shy. I have heard ladies 
(nice ones too) discuss in a public omnibus the price of their 
stockings and flannel petticoats. Another at a table d’héte 
enumerated and described her wooers. The men, if they have 
never heard of Shakespeare or Homer, have no hesitation in 
confessing the fact and demanding information. In Madrid I had 
an introduction to the wife of a certain American artist. I called 
and was in the midst of a very heavy interview with the lady 
when her husband came in. He wore bath slippers and was 
minus a necktie; nodded at me asif he had known me for years; 
heaved a profound sigh; threw himself in a chair, and addressed 
his wife. 

“My dear,” he said, “I have searched the roof for an hour and 
there is not a trace of her anywhere.” 

“Ts that so?” said the lady. Heavy silence ensued and tears 
seemed imminent. Anxious to recall them to a consciousness of 
my presence, after a while I timidly enquired who was lost, and 
was answered— 

“The cat.” 

This was merely facetious and good-hearted (visitor or no 
visitor I should certainly weep if I lost my Chikno); but what 
shall we say of him whom I once met in the Church of St. John 
Lateran ? 

“Good heavens!” cried a voice. “Can you speak English?” 
Thinking something was the matter I answered “Yes” to an 
attractive-looking elderly gentleman who came bounding towards 
me followed by a running little lady with a note-book. 

“Thank goodness!” he cried. “ Now, if you please, we are in a 
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very great hurry, and I want you kindly to show us all the 
important things to be seen in this church! (What church is it, 
by the bye?) Now, please begin at once! I do assure you we are 
very greatly hurried!” 

After this Mr. Dodge, who came sketching with us at Cordova, 
was tame. ‘ 

“T’m in the carriage springs business,” he said; “ there’s money 
in that. And you, now—what do you do? Are you just ladies 
of quality? When I came to Europe last,” he continued, “I had 
my dear wife with me.‘ She’s dead now, and I do miss her so much. 
I thought I'd take up drawing instead. SoI just went round to 
a friend I’ve got, an artist, and I said, ‘Come over to-morrow 
afternoon and teach me.’ So he came, and showed me how to do 
it; and now wherever I go I make two sketches every day. But 
there’s a thing or so I want to knowstill; and I’m not proud—I'll 
take a lesson from anyone. If you'll tell me the name of that 
brush you are using, I'll make a note of it, as it seems a good one. 
I hope you'll give me a lesson to-morrow before I start by the ten 
a.m. train for Madrid. I wish I wasn’t going to Madrid. There’s 
a picture gallery there, isn’t there? I presume it will be some- 
thing like the Louver in Paris, and I did so hate that!” 

Truly a pleasing and a wonderful man was Mr. Dodge! 





XI. 
THE PRADO. 
Esa es la ignorancia: And truly this is ignorance dense, 
A la vista de las ciencias To know the sum of all sciénce 
No saber aprovecharlas.” And draw nor use nor profit thence. 


—CALDERON. 


We never met him again nor learned what he thought of the 
picture gallery. For ourselves we had pleasant recollections of 
the Louvre, but I think we liked the Prado even better. Day 
after day we went thither: for a picture gallery to. be enjoyed 
must not (like St. John Lateran) be done in a hurry. One wants 
to find the pictures themselves in a good mood; properly hung, 
properly lighted, not made cross by too many spectators, too 
much chatter. One must be in a good mood oneself; without 
an ache in the head or acrick in the neck; knowing what one 
wants to see and patient in finding it (none too easy at the 
Prado); in a receptive mood also, alive to beauty, with one’s eyes 
open—not so crammed with undigested criticisms as to be unable 
to see. Understand, I pour no contempt on critics. I think them 
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most valuable guardians and guides; but I ask myself, “‘ Which is 
the psychological moment for receiving their instructions ?” 

On the whole I think one ought first to see—or hear or read— 
the work of art in question, and think a little about it; then 
peruse the criticism; then go back and study the work of art 
again. But it’s a counsel of perfection; life isn’t long enough. 
One can’t go to Madrid twice in the one year, nor can one carry 
a cartload of criticisms to read in the sleepy evenings at hotels. 

I luckily have a bad memory, so before I set foot in the Prado 
had contrived to forget all I had learned at home about the 
pictures, As we passed into the Velasquez room I had, indeed, a 
vague recollection of a book by one Robert Louis Ram on that 
painter, with which Leonor had tried to improve my mind a year 
ago. The vague recollection was chiefly a formless discontent, 
very bumptious and ridiculous in a person who has no technical 
knowledge of painting. It was not that I had any prejudice 
against Velasquez the painter, nor against Mr. Ram his pane- 
gyrist. It was a sense that friends sometimes protest too much, 
and prove too much (which is fatal); that to be over-ingenious is 
to be unconvincing ; that the error of sophistry is not always 
that it makes the worse seem the better reason, but that some- 
times it defends the right by special pleading. Far be it from 
me to denounce Mr. Ram as a sophist. I only mean I so admired 
his forensic powers that I felt he could equally well have proved 
Velasquez a charlatan and a dather. And, indeed (I may as well 
vent my heresies), the present idolatry of Velasquez does some- 
times to my thinking verge on the excessive. It is not so much 
that his admirers think him the best painter; that’s a matter of 
opinion and excusable. But they speak as if he first had dis- 
covered the art of painting. Yet there were strong men before 
Agamemnon ; and Titian, Michael Angelo, Leonardo and Raphael 
achieved very admirable results by a different method—or perhaps 
by methods not so very different. 

I could even imagine it said that some of these men with their 
inferior methods achieved more admirable results. Life, power, 
dignity, truth—the great Spaniard has, in good measure, pressed 
down and running over. You see his people in their habit as they 
lived. Philip IV. is plain, dreamy, dignified, sad; it is the man 
himself who stands before you. You know his features, his figure, 
the cut of his coat, the tone of his mind, as if you knew the man 
himself. His second wife is an ill-dressed woman, vinegary in 
temper, withal childish and vain. The princesses are crushed by 
their own importance and terribly hampered by hooped petticoats. 
The little fair-haired person in the “ Meninas” can never have 
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twirled a skipping-rope, or climbed a gate, or teased her nurse, 
Sent for to amuse her parents, who are bored sitting for their 
portraits, you see she will do it, not by romping and caresses, but 
by demure speeches and wise saws, comic on childish lips. Little 
Balthazar on his pony is better off. Dressed like an old man, his 
tiny legs scarce able to bestride his steed, he is a thorough little 
horseman, proud of himself and his mount, enamoured of active 
exercise. So lifelike is the stout pony, so admirable its poise, so 
light its action, you cannot believe it is not galloping out of the 
picture, and your inclination is to move out of its way. The 
composition, the colour, the cold bright landscape background, 
the harmony of browns and reds, of greens and buff, in all these 
pictures, leave nothing to be desired—the light is the light of 
common day. 

Ah! but the light which never was on sea or land—the conse- 
cration and the poet’s dream—where is that? He comes near it 
once or twice, nearest perhaps in the Hilanderas. There is a 
touch of fantasy, an air of mystery there, which one feels to have 
entered without the painter’s intention, which was perhaps sur- 
prising, even awe-inspiring to himself. Did he consciously try 
for it in the ideal pictures—the Topers—the Forge of Vulcan— 
the Sleeping Mars? In all these he has drawn savages—persons 
brutal and aggressive! Look at Count Olivares on his war-horse: 
a strong, capable, splendid man, giving an order, resolute to have 
it obeyed. Then go out into the long corridor and see Titian’s 
Charles V. at the battle of Muhlberg. The legs of the black 
horse are wooden, the Emperor is not full-blooded, palpitating 
with energy like Olivares. But he makes you think of the riders 
in the Apocalypse; he makes you think of the long ages behind 
him, the dim future unrolling at his feet, of his lonely kingship, 
his melancholy, his resolution and all-conquering will—of the 
coming night which swallows up all. m 

That was my picture in the Prado. I don’t believe Velasquez 
could have painted it! Perhaps it wasn’t his fault; perhaps, 
poor man, he was born tco late, when the heroes were becoming 
extinct and the reign of hooped petticoats and etiquette had 
begun. And his king wasn’t Charles V. nor one like him: it 
was Philip IV.,a pensive gentleman who felt things slipping away 
from his grasp and had not the genius to arrest them in their fall. 


(To be continued.) 
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q Cuapter IX. 


Mr. Gay was taking a stroll after his morning swim. 
; Mrs. Cleland Foster met him, and at her suggestion they 
a turned their backs on St. Aurélian and the bathing tents and the 
‘i digging children. 

“Let us get on to the dunes,” said Theo, “out of the way of 
staring women and screaming brats!” 

They walked quickly, and were soon lost to sight among the 
sand-hills, as far as the staring women were concerned. In 
reality they did not go far. Theo sat down on the further slope 
of the nearest hillock. 

Ever since the storm the air had been fresh, almost chill, with 
the first nip of autumn in it. Here there was windless quiet. 

Mr, Gay stretched himself beside her. 

“ Has the enemy made a move?” he asked, 


Si 





, “The enemy has.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I was getting rather tired of his 
7, masterly inactivity.” 
, He added mentally that he was still more tired of his 
g companion’s varying moods and uncertainties of temper. 
d “T have had a letter from him,” said Theo, “ which you shall 
it read—presently. The pith of it is this. I lay awake all last 
ry night thinking it over and reading it over, till I almost know it 
4 by heart. If I and Awdrey will solemnly bind ourselves and 


promise that neither he, nor his nephew, nor anyone else, shall 
ever hear another word about that marriage, he will make a 
provision for Awdrey.” 

“Tn his will?” asked Gay ironically. 

“Now at once, It would give her the interest on three 
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thousand pounds, securely invested at five per cent., which 
should become hers absolutely on her marriage or when she is 
five-and-twenty, and one thousand pounds down. Oh, I forgot, 
of course he wants that paper which Jock signed.” 

“So I suppose. But for that paper—which I kept—you would 
never have persuaded him that your case had a leg to stand on; 
but for that paper he would have invited you to do your 
damndest, and you would never have heard a word of this 
handsome offer.” 

“Very likely. But he says he has been influenced by the 
feeling that an injury was done to Awdrey and the wish to make 
up for it.” 

Mr. Gay laughed. ‘ Awdrey, who has no more notion that she 
has been injured than the babe unborn!” 

“You know nothing about her notions, and I wish to heaven, 
Dick, that instead of pretending that you don’t care a straw 
about the whole business, you would advise me. What am I 
todo. I would give anything, anything, to refuse,—to tell him 
how I——” 

She stopped short, her face darkening. 

“Tt is a good opportunity for the style noble,” Gay said, “but 
there are details worth considering. Your case may be ever £0 
strong. You can do nothing without money to back it. Sir 
Simon knows that. You have been bluffing all the time, and 
upon my word I don’t know how you could have done much 
better. Awdrey ought to be precious grateful.” 

“Yes,” said Theo eagerly, “just think what a hundred and 
fifty a year will mean to her—riches! And when she is five-and- 
twenty she will have the whole three thousand to do what she 
likes with.” 

“She can, I understand, do what she likes with one thousand 
now?” 

“Yes,” said Theo absently. 

To do her justice, Mrs. Cleland Foster was disinterested where 
the money was concerned. If it struck her that a thousand 
pounds would mean a good deal to her, Theo, it was not that 
she cherished any expectation of having a chief share in the 
spending of it. She merely realised that if it was hers, Dick 
might perhaps be persuaded to accept part of it. 

“T see a tlaw,” Gay remarked quietly, “and I see you don’t. 
What will Awdrey herself think of this sudden accession of means 
and the way it has been brought about? Will she wish to play 
Danaé to Sir Simon’s Jupiter?” 

Theo's face fell. “You think that Awdrey will wish to refuse 
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it,” she said anxiously, “even if I do not tell her quite all the 
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circumstances ?” 

“T am convinced she will, however much you leave out or put 
in. I have studied her a bit in the last few weeks, and I have 
always felt pretty sure that she is the weak point in your case. 
She is a good child, though she hates me, but she is also a clever 
child, and she has a bedrock of obstinacy, against which your 
will-power has no more strength than this sand.” 

As he spoke he let some sand trickle through his fingers. 

“T can generally manage her,” Theo said. 

“Then you had better manage her now. You have managed 
Sir Simon in a way that does credit to your diplomacy.” 

“You mean that I must tell more lies—and to Awdrey?” 
Theo asked bitterly. 

Mr. Gay looked at her with that peculiarly hard stare which 
always had a subduing effect upon her. 

“Just as you like,” he said. He pulled his Homburg hat over 
his eyes, and leant back luxuriously against the hillock. 

For a minute or two his companion kept silence, while he 
watched her side-long. 

Overhead a gull sailed, and its yap was like a loud derisive 
laugh. Theo started. 

“Tt was only that brutal bird!” Gay murmured. 

“Wake up,” said Theo, “I have thought of something, and I 
believe it will do. You know that all the money that would have 
been Awdrey’s, and some that would have been mine, went to 
glory in a wretched investment? The man who induced my 
mother and Mr. Carhew to make it, was a swindling brute named 
Newton. He died bankrupt a little while ago. I could tell 
Awdrey that, moved by a sense of compunction, he died leaving 
this money, which should have been hers, back to her. Then, she 
need never know anything about the whole hateful business.” 

Dick Gay sat up. “ Magnificent! It is just the kind of thing 
she would think likely to happen.” 

“Yes,” said Theo, “besides, Awdrey always believes what I 
tell her—at present. Help me to settle the details.” 

And far into the morning they were occupied in settling the 
details, Late in the afternoon a note from Mrs, Cleland Foster 
reached Sir Simon Heron on his return from a long walk through the 
forest. It contained a request that he would call on her at half- 
past eight, ‘when all my people will be dancing at the Casino.” 

The night was clear but dark. Here and there a gas lamp lit 
a space of sandy roadway, but the road to the village was quite 
dark, except for the lights shining from villa windows. 
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At the Villa Marguerite Sir Simon was shown into an empty 
room. The venetians were closed, and a small wood fire burnt on 
the hearth. A lamp with a pink shade stood on a table, and 
beside it a large bowl full of wild flowers. Seon thus, the room 
looked almost homelike. Sir Simon was contemplating the flowers, 
bluets and large lilac scabii, and golden-coloured feathery grasses, 
and thinking that Awdrey must have picked them, when Mrs. 
Cleland Foster came in. 

She wasted no time in preliminaries, and forgot to ask him to 
sit down. Her manner was unusually restrained and quiet, 
thereby acquiring a new dignity. 

“T have been thinking over your letter ever since I received it, 
and the proposition you make, My first impulse was, of course, 
to refuse it utterly. I have got beyond my first impulse. I 
suppose you found out from someone, that my sister has no 
money and is quite unprovided for?” 

“Yes, I heard that much,” Heron admitted. 

“You will hardly have heard how she came to be so?” 

She told him, briefly enough, what had happened to the fortune 
which should have been Awdrey’s, adding: “Her aunts can do 
little or nothing for her, and are not old women. I have hard 
enough work to make two ends meet myself. This summer she 
has told me that she means to earn her own livelihood. To save 
her from drudging in a type-writing office I would do anything, 
almost. I have even brought myself to consider—your—bribe to 
silence. Before I do anything further I must make one stipula- 
tion: It is that Awdrey herself must never know from what 
source this money comes. You understand me, knowing, she 
would never accept it.” 

“T thought you said that she would do anything you wished, 
was entirely under your influence? ” 

“In this instance I do not choose to use it. I would not even 
try to persuade her ; besides I know it would be useless.” 

“What do you propose to do instead ? ” 

“T can easily make her believe that the man by whose advice 
the money was invested and lost has left it back to her in his 
will, as an act of restitution. Awdrey will think that the most 
natural thing imaginable. She would consider your proposition 
an insult.” 

Sir Simon made an impatient movement. 

“T dislike the idea extremely.” 

“Do you stippose that I like it?” Theo asked. “If you will 
consent to my doing it; if you will arrange for the interest of the 
three thousand to be paid in a way that will not excite her 
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suspicions, the whole thing is settled. If you will not, nothing 
is settled !” 

Simon Heron recognised that this time she was in dead earnest- 
Daring their former interview she had often been insincere— 
so he believed—had lied sometimes, and fenced continually. To- 
night she concealed nothing, pretended nothing, had nothing to 
conceal or pretend to. She hated accepting his offer, and was 
yielding to the pressure of circumstances. She was genuinely 
anxious for her sister’s future. 

“It must be as you wish,” he said at last. 

Theo looked at him. ‘ What do you require of me, Sir Simon 
Heron? An uidertaking in black and white that we will not 
molest you any further?” 

Heron took out a notebook from which he drew a loose leaf. 

“Tf you will sign this,” he said, “it is all that is necessary. 
But your sister is not here,” 

“Give it to me, it shall be signed, and sent you, and meantime 
you will take charge of this other document.” 

She put into his hand a folded paper, which he at once 
recognised, and turning moved towards the fire. 

“Tt is chilly this evening,” she said, shivering slightly. 

Simon Heron looked at her. She made an effective figure, 
standing there tall and slender in her dull red draperies, but it 
was not that which appealed to him. At this moment of all 
others he softened towards her, for the first time since he left 
her long ago. 

He had been hard upon her in those old days which he would 
never quite forget, which against his will had helped to make him 
what he was. Looking back he recalled her grace and beauty, 
her quick wit, her sweet impulsive nature. He had asked of her 
more than she could give, or perhaps had merely asked it too 
soon. Responsive as she was to every influence, marriage and 
maternity might have changed her. It irked him to think into 
what coarse careless hands she had fallen, in all the brilliance of 
her promise and her youth. He recalled how Pierre de Lassans 
had said that she was “swayed by the man of the moment.” It 
was the man of the moment who swayed her now. He, Simon 
Heron, had been fighting that man, and from the man’s point of 
view was worsted. Liven if they were rightly confident of the 
strength of their case, granted that the law turned out to be on 
their side, Jock could not be forced to accept a wife so imposed 
upon him, and such a victory would have none of the solid merit 
of a small yearly income, and a thousand pounds down. He 
believed in Theo’s disinterestedness, but he also believed that she 
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would have the spending of that thousand. His thoughts turned 
to Awdrey. He said: 

“You will at least tell your sister, you will make it quite clear 
to her this time, that there is not and never has been the 
slightest tie between her and my nephew, that she is as free as if 
she had never seen him?” 

Theo smiled. “You need be under no anxiety on that point. 
I hope and trust that Awdrey will marry very soon. Girls of 
her sort are rare in these days, and some men have sense enough 
to know it.” 

“You will represent me to her as a sort of ogre, no doubt?” 
said Heron impatiently. 

“Oh no, Awdrey is too old for ogres; I shall represent you to 
her as a hard selfish worldling, which is near the truth, I fancy. 
I shall represent that you were absolutely determined that she 
and Jock should not come together again. That also is true.” 

Said Sir Simon, “I have real pleasure in thinking that I have 
done the best thing possible for her happiness.” 

He spoke with some heat. Theo gazed at him, astonished, saw 
her advantage and took it. 

“ And I think,” she said, “that you have spoilt her best chance 
of happiness, and his, Certainly his. You may sneer at me, but 
I am certain that if they had met again, they would have fancied 
each other, and everything would have come right.” 

It was with a profound sense of relief that Heron shut the door 
of the Villa Marguerite behind him and walked quickly along 
the dark, silent road. He congratulated himself upon the 
end of a singularly unpleasant episode. Some people, he knew, 
would consider that it had ended in his own discomfiture. Mr. 
Gay would, for instance, and probably Theo also. Nevertheless 
he found himself genuinely and unreasonably satisfied. The 
intangible injury that had been done to Awdrey Carhew was 
made up for after a fashion that might well insure her a happy 
future.- “ After all,” he thought, “it is I, not Master Pierre, who 
have arranged it! She will have a good deal more than the 
regulation ‘dot,’ and can marry ‘a bloomin’ spangled orficer’ if 
she so chooses.” To-morrow early he would leave St, Aurélian. 
Before doing so, he would see Awdrey for the last time. 

With this purpose in view he made his way along the Casino 
terrace—deserted, for the night was cold—to a brightly lighted 
window. 

Inside, the band was playing a waltz of Waldteufel’s, and the 
visitors, French, Anglo-Saxon and miscellaneous, were dancing 
vigorously. Couple after couple spun past the window, and 
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among them Awdrey Carhew and Pierre de Lassans showed for a 
moment in the bright space, and vanished. Heron opened the 
side door and went into the room. Awdrey was wearing a white 
dress, with touches of pale green, very different from the old 
cotton frock she had worn in the forest; even a man’s eyes could 
detect that its simplicity was artistic, and suggested a French 
“jeune fille” and a French dressmaker. Pierre talked to her as 
they danced, his black eyes gleaming with mischief, but she was 
plainly absorbed in the mere physical pleasure of dancing. 

Pierre was part of her pleasure, nothing more. 

They passed close to Sir Simon, so close as almost to touch him. 
At seeing him, Awdrey’s expression changed, her eyes grew 
suddenly eager, intent, questioning. Only for an instant. Then 
she was whirled away down the long room. 

Sir Simon Heron stepped out through the side door, and closed 
it, deadening the hurry of feet, the lilting music. 

He descended the steps that led from the terrace to the sands, 
and walked till he saw the few dim lights of the fishing village 
twinkle above its sea wall, and as he walked he had a curious 
fancy that Awdrey Carhew danced before him, not as he had just 
seen her, but alone, as Pierrette; small, white-clad, elvish, a 
will-o’-the-wisp, a pixie. 

He stopped abruptly, becoming conscious that a ripple was 
breaking over his feet. Where he stood the sand shelved 
treacherously, and the sea creeping in met an outflowing stream. 
Laughing a little he drew back. ‘“That’s it,” he said, “I am 
pixie led!” 


Cuapter X. 


Portuevavas, much such another village as St. Aurélian, on 
a more Western coast, clusters against the slope of a narrow neck 
of land, washed on the near side by the open sea, and on the other 
by the more quiet waters of a tidal creek, called locally a river. 
In summer-time, the visitors, for Porthguavas has its visitors, 
revel in the crisp easterly breezes, in the strip of sandy beach, in 
the cliffs which, though not in the grand style like the Lizard or the 
Land’s End, are never colourless, from when the first gorse blossoms 
in early spring till the last heather fades in mid-autumn. In winter 
the visitor, if he should stay so long, climbs the steep road behind 
the village, or better still, follows a field path and crosses low 
stepping stiles, till, on topping the ridge, he finds himself in 
another, “‘a far serener clime.” Below him the fields slope gently 
down to where a dense hedgerow, studded with small trees, makes 
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a dark edging to bright water. He looks out over the creek, that, 
broad at first, tapers curving gradually to a sharp point, for all the 
world like a great sword set scabbardless between the hills here 
and the hills beyond, between green pasture land and dark woods. 
On his left, a mile away, a church tower is outlined against the sky. 
Close on his right he sees the old grey roof and squat chimneys of 
“‘ Ennistreven,” above a narrow belt of windshorn oaks. 

But few of the smaller dwelling-houses in West Cornwall are 
old with the dignific1, beautiful, historic old age of the timbered 
manor houses of Shropshire, or the Sussex farms, rich in old red 
brick and weather tiling. For the most part their straight up 
and down, utilitarian aspect, suggests nothing more remote than 
the eighteenth century. 

Ennistreven is a low but rather long two-storey house, roofed 
with rough slates, and lit by square guillotine-paned windows. 
Thanks to a rugged weather-stained roof, to granite walls mellowed 
by tiny brown lichen wherever they are not hidden under the 
great red camellia, the pride of Sara Carhew’s heart, or the climbing 
geraniums, it may be said to “look any age ”—that phrase which 
is 80 insulting to a woman and so flattering to a house. Where it 
stands, the hill-side dips, and for a space is almost level. Below it 
and beyond it lie the gardens, creeping down towards the creek, 
by means of terraces and twisting paths, and great sloping 
flower beds. To the right of the furthest kitchen garden, lie wide 
pastures and a small farm-house. This is the property which old 
Mr. Ennis left to his cousins, Rachel Gerrard and Sara Carhew, 
at a time when they had become much impoverished through 
their blind feminine faith, that a brother who had never shown 
the smallest business capacity, must yet be able to manage their 
small fortunes much better than they could themselves. 

Eighteen years before the summer which Awdrey spent at 
St. Aurélian, they had settled down in what seemed to them a 
haven— port after stormy seas.” Here the news reached them 
that their only and much-loved brother, who had gone abroad with 
his wife and child to economise, had died of pleurisy at Bruges. 
Here, three years later, Theo Cleland-Foster came, bringing with 
her a small pale-faced five-year-old girl, with thick curling bair 
of a singular burnished copper colour, Henry Carhew’s now mother- 
less only child. The sisters had never felt thoroughly at home 
in the old grey house, till Awdrey made it hers, pattering upstairs 
and down, restless, mercurial, happy; had never realised how 
lovely the garden was till they saw how she revelled in it. Her 
coming was the “ dram of sweete” that “is worth a pound of sour.” 

Of sour they had had their share, Their father, a younger son, 
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had inherited his mother’s fortune, a considerable one while the tin 
mines in which it was invested prospered greatly, but by the time 
his daughters grew up already much diminished. This for a 
while made little difference in their lives. Girls of that generation 
were used to seeing the men of the family have the spending of 
the ready money, the opportunities of travel and wider culture, 
while they themselves must be content with home comforts and 
small local amusements. 

Mr. Carhew had been long a widower. Like many English 
fathers he considered a hundred pounds a year a sufficient income 
for a single woman brought up in every luxury. Unlike some 
English fathers, he wished that his daughters should marry. He 
was extremely proud of Rachel’s delicate loveliness and quick wit, 
keenly disappointed because she refused more than one “ suitable” 
offer, and at seven-and-twenty remained unmarried. Twenty-seven 
was accounted an advanced age in those days, spiteful tongues 
were already suggesting that “the pretty Miss Carhew had 
outstayed her market.” Then she married after a brief engage- 
ment, a soldier, Captain Gerrard, and at once went out to India. 

Going to India was a different matter then from now, and spelt 
separation to a far greater degree. The sisters were wrapt up in 
each other and had never spent a week apart. 

“That was the end of my girlhood,” Sara Carhew said long 
afterwards. Perhaps she hardly realised that it was not so much 
the one agonised wrench of the actual parting that so changed 
her, as the slower and more insidious pain of the after years: the 
waiting for letters, the letters when they came: the sentences 
here and there, and the more significant omissions which told her 
indirectly and yet certainly, that her sacrifice had been made in 
vain. The marriage for which she had done her utmost, had 
planned and hoped and prayed, was not a happy marriage. She 
herself lived on in the old home, mistress of her father’s house, 
secure in all the social advantages that such a position implies. 
People thought her a remarkably happy and fortunate single 
woman, little guessing with what patient and dogged courage she 
was fighting a losing battle. 

Mr. Carhew’s health was failing under the fret of continual 
money arxieties, and the pressure of ever narrowing means. He 
had stood by the Cornish tin mines, just as two centuries before 
he would have stood by “ Church and King,” obstinately hopeful 
of a good time coming when Cornish tin would have its own again. 
He dreaded poverty and was outraged by any obvious noticeable 
effort at economy on his daughter’s part. 

Sara Carhew practised the secret, petty, minute economies 
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which have such heart-breakingly small result in the outgoings 
of a large country house and a large household. Her brother 
Henry Carhew was at the Bar, earning professionally almost 
enough to pay his tailor’s bills, Sara who loved him deeply and 
believed that with such gifts as his he must succeed, ever waited 
and hoped for the chance, the opening, which should lay the 
foundation of his brilliant career. Six years slipped by in this 
way. Mrs. Gerrard did not come home. Her husband, a poor 
man, preferred spending his leave in Cashmere. 

In the seventh year Mr. Carhew died. His real estate he left 
to his son, who had no choice but to sell it. 

Her father’s death, the loss of her beautiful home, the necessity 
of beginning life afresh on small means and in totally changed 
conditions, would have been crushing for Sara Carhew except for 
one circumstance. Rachel was coming back to her. It was true 
that she was coming as a widow, and in deep grief, her husband 
having been killed on a frontier Expedition; it was true that she 
was left badly off, with but a small income besides her pension. 
Sara Carhew only realised that they would be together again. 
Never had she felt so strong and brave, so able to defy “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” She and Racheljhad still some 
youth left to them: Rachel was thirty-three, she herself barely 
thirty. They would have to pinch a little, but she had grown 
used to pinching, and at least they would not know the hateful 
need of seeming rich, of keeping up false appearances, 

The sisters went to Italy and spent some happy years there. 
Italy was still the Anglo-Saxon’s earthly paradise, blessedly cheap ; 
their little flat in Florence cost them a very moderate sum, the 
villa near Siena which they shared with friends in the summer- 
time, cost them less still. Henry Carhew often stayed with them. 
It was at Florence that he met and married Mrs. Travers, hand- 
some well-dressed widow, with caressing manners, three hundred 
a year and a grown-up daughter. He was very much in love, and 
his sisters in whose eyes his only fault had been a certain lightness 
and shallowness of nature, an aversion to all serious ideals or 
emotions, never questioned the wisdom of his choice. Their 
commonsense had always forbidden them to suppose that he would 
make one wholly to their liking. As Rachel put it: “ Harry is a 
butterfly, and the flowers which attract him are the bright 
coloured showy ones, he has no taste for modest violets.” 

Yet the marriage was a happy one, or would have been but for 
the money losses which almost ruined Henry Carhew and im- 
poverished his sisters, 

Tt was a disappointment to Mrs. Gerrard and Miss Carhew that 
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their sister-in-law left the guardianship of Awdrey to her elder 
daughter and her elder daughter’s husband; it seemed as if she 
wished her husband’s sisters to have no share in her. If this was 
her intention it was frustrated by Mr. and Mrs. Cleland Foster’s 
disinclination to trouble themselves with a young child’s care and 
education. Later, when Theo was a widow, it became customary 
that Awdrey should spend her holidays with her. Mrs. Gerrard 
and Miss Carhew did not begrudge those weeks out of the year. 
The child was theirs now, bound firmly to them and to her home. 

Awdrey never had a governess, or went to school. Aunt Rachel 
and Aunt Sara between them gave her an education, very limited 
no doubt, if judged by the modern high school standard. They 
grounded her thoroughly in three modern languages, French, 
German, and Italian, and in the literature of those languages, and 
to some extent in history, drawing, water-colour painting, plain 
needlework, nice cookery, and practical gardening. They also 
taught her to read aloud well, and write correct English. They 
would have done more if they could, but bore in mind that the 
best so-called education is nothing but a foundation, on which the 
educated may build or not, at pleasure. They knew that all their 
time and patience would be vainly given, unless it met with an 
instinctive and ready response, and triumphed on finding in the 
girl that natural love for imaginative literature, for history and 
for art, which had added untold pleasure to their own lives. 

She was not musical, and they who had suffered much from the 
piano used as a domestic instrument of torture, did not regret it. 

The one crook in Awdrey’s lot was that inevitable loneliness of 
the only child, for which no grown-up companionship however 
sympathetic, can make up. But at the Vicarage there were girls 
rather younger than herself, and school-boys who came home for 
the holidays, and she was often with them, the more so that her 
own holidays were a movable feast, dependent on Theo’s pleasure 
and convenience. 

The bicycle era was not yet; the old pony was very dull to 
ride. But unless actual lessons kept her in Awdrey was out of 
doors all day. It is not every child who knows the full dreamy 
delight of 





‘a booke in a shady nook,... 
With the green leaves all about.” 
and a glimpse of blue water beyond them. Awdrey did. Not 
only had she time to read, she read what she chose. The 
Carhews had been “bookish” for generations, and Mr. Carhew 
left a fine library, some fragments of which his daughters had 
kept together, Also Aunt Rachel and Aunt Sara saved every 
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shilling that they could, to buy books that should be Awdrey’s 
own, and where story books were concerned she came at a lucky 
time, when Miss Yonge was putting into them her wide knowledge 
and strong historical imagination, and Mrs. Ewing her delicate 
genius, her rare pathos and humour. Mercifully for them Awdrey 
was never tired of re-reading her old favourites. The modern 
school-room Miss would marvel at the number of times she read 
‘Westward Ho!’ and ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ before she was 
fifteen, and ‘ Romola,’ and ‘Esmond’ before she was twenty. She 
justified her Aunts’ belief in strong literary meat for the young in 
preference to pap of any kind, their certainty that she might read 
Shakespeare unbowdlerised, without learning one coarse idea, and 
would in all cases ignore the evil and assimilate the good. 

Many good people—and others—would have considered this a 
risky experiment. Theo, for instance, often raised her eyebrows 
over the books she found Awdrey reading, not being aware that 
her own careless speeches did far more to open the girl’s eyes to 
the realities of life, than any number of standard novels. Here, in 
fact, was the chief addition which she made to her little sister’s 
education. If the Aunts grasped as much, they wisely ignored 
what they could not possibly prevent. On Theo, Awdrey expended 
much love, and more youthful idealism, and they made it a point 
of honour to encourage her in doing so. 

To Awdrey’s accustomed eyes her Aunts altered very little in 
the years during which she herself grew to womanhood. Aunt Sara 
had always the same fresh-coloured, irregular-featured face with the 
strong humorous mouth that smiled so delightfully, and the steady 
glancing, clear grey eyes, the same well-built strong figure. Aunt 
Rachel was still Awdrey’s ideal of dainty refined prettiness— 
beauty must always have been too large a word for her—and 
nothing flattered the girl’s vanity more than to be told that she 
“ featured” her Aunt Rachel. Only while Miss Carhew’s golden 
brown hair was hardly touched with grey, Mrs. Gerrard’s looked 
as if it were lightly powdered. 

It was upon a certain clear still October day that Awdrey was 
expected home from St. Aurélian, 

“‘D’you know Sara, I have a presentiment that the child will 
have news to tell us,” said Mrs. Gerrard, looking up from her 
book, as her sister came in out of the garden by way of the little 
conservatory, that in its turn opened on their sitting room. Her 
hands were full of Dahlias and eucharis lilies wherewith to 
decorate her niece’s flower vases. A wood fire burnt in the wide 
old-fashioned fire-place, and, with the last gleams of the late after- 
noon sunshine made very cheerful the long low-ceiled room, whera 
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a shabby carpet and faded chintzes seemed of no account beside 
the wealth of books, flowers, and old china. 

“My dear Rachel,” replied Sara Carhew briskly, “upon my 
word I have never known Awdrey come home yet—since she 
was eighteen—that you hav’n’t had that same presentiment. 
Don’t for goodness sake let us go out of the way to bid the 
devil good-morning, as Becky says. A very good saying it 
is too.” 

She stooped and kissed her sister as she spoke, and Mrs. Gerrard 
laughed. “Ah! it is all very well to poke fun at me as a croaker, 
but the day must come.” 

“The day and the man?” 

Miss Carhew sat down and let the flowers fall in a many tinted 
heap on her lap. ‘And may I ask what are the particular signs 
this time?” she continued. 

“ Well, I have noticed that lately her letters have been short 
and rather constrained in tone, and she said more than once in 
the last one that she was longing to see us.” 

“T have never known Awdrey write otherwise, after six weeks’ 
absence, and she has been gone now two months. I'll say that 
for her, dull as it is, she loves her home.” 

Miss Carhew spoke with unmoved contentment, but Mrs. 
Gerrard shook her head. 

“ Well, qui vivra verra, but I am almost tempted to make a bet 
on it this time, Sara. Shall I lay you sixpence to a shilling that 
Awdrey brings us something more that the ordinary budget of 
her own and Theo’s doings? I will not be positive as to its 
nature—but news.” 

“Done,” responded Miss Carhew promptly. “I’ve half a mind 
to go and meet her myself, you have so roused my curiosity! But 
no, I think Becky shall go as usual. She would be disappointed 
to lose the jaunt.” 

Arriving at Ennistreven, let me inform the uninitiated reader, 
entails half-an-hour’s sea voyage at the end of the long railway 
journey to Amberley, a voyage across the harbour and then up 
the creek, and after that, again, a mile drive over the hill in a 
shaky old waggonette, past the turn to Porthguavas, and yet 
two more miles beyond. No wonder that to Mrs, Cleland Foster, 
who habitually lived “in the world,” it seemed verily the original 
“back of beyond.” 

But to Awdrey it was still in the fullest sense of the word 
“home.” That evening she sat far in the bows of the little 
battered steamer, and watched with joy each familiar turn of the 
waterways, each wooded outline of shore unfold itself out of the 
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clear dusk, and grow nearer, as they steamed from the open into 
narrower channels. 

Never had life seemed to her more poignantly glad and gay. 
Before her dreaming fancy swept visions of other lands she had 
till now vainly longed to see; before its spell, the dear but 
narrow home horizon opened and expanded into the beautiful 
unknown. The silvery track of moonlight the boat was cleaving 
through, seemed to her, not only the road home, but the road to 
a further fairy-land of her imagination and her hopes. She could 
do more than receive now. She could give in her turn to these 
dear people whom she loved. And her heart beat high. It was 
for her one of those good moments of life that make landmarks. 

And presently she and her trunks were being rowed in an open 
boat and landed on a strip of sloping, stony, inhospitable beach, 
and down it came running a short stout woman with grey hair 
and a shrewd pleasant face, in which the eyes, at once honest and 
keenly observant, reminded one of a broken-haired terriers’, Tho 
familiar tones fell once more on Awdrey’s expectant ears. 

“Aw, my dear, I’m some proud to see ’ee again, and as to 
the ladies, they’ve been in a fine friz all the day getting ready 
for ’ee.” 

Awdrey caught at her extended hand and jumped lightly down 
out of the boat, and in a few minutes they were driving up the 
narrow lane to the top of the hill, past the twinkling scattered 
lights of Porthguavas far below and away to the left into the 
country beyond, Becky noticed that Awdrey was more silent 
than usual, less attentive to her racily-worded chronicle of the 
village news, and she drew her own conclusions. In substance, 
they were much the same as Mrs. Gerrard’s. 

“Fay! I wonder if she’ve found a young man with all they 
play actings? Shouldn’t be frightened if she had.” 

The Aunts also noticed that in spite of her peculiarly radiant 
air Awdrey was distraite. Now and then that evening, her face 
betrayed that her thoughts were gone astray. 

“T shall lose my shilling,” thought Sara Carhew with a little 
pang. “And lose more than that.” 

Though she pretended to be less anxious on the subject than 
her sister, she had just as little wish that her niece should make 
an early marriage. “Above all, not a marriage of Theo Foster's 
making. Because at Awdrey’s age these things are mostly mere 
propinquity, and Theo would throw her with the wrong man 
without a thought. We have had enough of that in the family.” 

And so, at the last, a silence fell that night on the little supper 
party which had begun so gaily in the small oak-panelled dining- 
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room at Ennistreven; the one panelled room in the house. And 
when Awdrey had done justice to the Cornish cake and cream, 
which from time immemorial had always been, what Mrs‘ Gerrard 
called “ Becky’s fatted calf,” they went across the square hall 
into the sitting-room and drew round the fire. 

“Aunt Rachel—Aunt Sara—I have something to tell you,” 
said Awdrey without any preliminaries. She was sitting between 
them on a footstool, her elbows on her knees, her chin on her 
hands, and at her special request—an ominous request, as Mrs. 
Gerrard had thought it—the lamp had not been brought in. 

“Ah!” said the latter with a sigh she could not suppress, and 
a glance at her sister. But Sara Carhew avoided meeting it. 

“ And it is good news,” added Awdrey. Her voice had a thrill 
of excitement in it. 

“Good news for you, my darling, I trust,” said Rachel Gerrard, 
leaning forward and kissing lightly the curly head on which the 
fire was throwing a light that turned it red. 

“ And for you too,” said Awdrey. 

“That’s as may be,” said Miss Carhew a trifle shortly. 

Awdrey laughed. 

“Oh, I know you are both thinking that I am engaged to be 
married. Isee you are. Thank goodness, it is nothing of that 
sort, it is something much—much—nicer. It is almost too good 
to be true. I am going to have a hundred and fifty pounds a year 
of my very own.” 

And then she told them the story Theo had told her. How 
in an access of death-bed repentance, her father’s untrustworthy 
friend had bethought him of Henry Carhew, and had left back to 
his daughter the greater part of the sum that had been engulfed, 
with many another man’s fortune, in reckless speculation. 

“Now doesn’t that show, Sara,” said Mrs. Gerrard earnestly, 
speaking across Audrey to her sister, ‘ how wrong, how unchari- 
table one’s judgments are? Only the other day, you and I spoke 
together of that man, and we agreed that he was no better than 
a common thief, nay worse. And see, on his deathbed, he made 
restitution, and if to this child, probably to others.” 

“T admit,” answered Miss Carhew, “ that Edward Newton was 
a better-hearted fellow than we supposed. But it is a way of 
arranging things that strikes me as curiously discordant with his 
usual way of conducting himself.” 

“It shows that one ought never to condemn people too 
harshly.” 

“T for one shall bless his memory,” interpolated Awdrey. 
“Just fancy! A hundred and fifty pounds a year of my very own. 
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We will go trips abroad, all three of us, really abroad, not just to 
stupid little places on the coast of France, but to Italy. I shall 
take you both, and you will show me Florence—and Siena—and 
Rome.” 

Her voice dropped to a dreamy whisper, and her shining eyes 
sought the fire, as if she already in-fancy saw within its fiery 
hollows the towers and belfries of fair medisval towns, the hills 
of Fiesole, the wide stretches of the ways that lead to the city of 
the soul. 

A little happy hush fell on them. Sara Carhew broke it by 
leaning forward and holding out a shilling to her sister. 

“ My debt to you,” she said with her humorous smile. “I’m 
not sorry to lose.” 

The sound of her voice roused Awdrey from her reverie, 

“T haven’t told you quite all yet,” she said. “There was 
another thousand pounds which I might have had paid down, not 
invested, but some of Theo’s money, about that amount, was 
taken by father and invested with his own. She has been so 
much the poorer, and I felt I must make it up to her. I know 
you will think I did right.” 

“Quite right. I thought at once of that money of your 
half-sister’s,” said Miss Carhew, and Mrs. Gerrard bent forward 
and put a caressing arm round Awdrey’s shoulders. 

“T am deeply thankful for this,” she said with emotion. “I 
could not bear to think of your being unprovided for in the case 
of your not marrying. You know we can do go little for you in 
the future. I confess that I have lain awake many a night 
grizzling over it, with anxious thoughts. But you see I need not 
have been faithless. God has been very good to us.” 

And at that moment, Simon Heron, at his house in Berkeley 
Square, was writing to his banker to make good the promise that 
had been extorted from him on Awdrey Carhew’s behalf. 


(To be continued.) 








